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In this new Lincoln 
Sedan for four pass- 
engers may be ob 
served both the in- 
dividuality and the 
restraint that marks 
a car as truly smart. 











LINCOLN MOTOR COMPAN’ 
Division of 
Ferd Motor Company 
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Could you go to Europe and speak well enough 
to be understood by customs and railway 
officials, hotel people, taxi-drivers, waiters? 


Could you understand 


wants to be able to talk and read at least 
one of the three principal European languages 
—either for traveling abroad, for general 
culture, or for business reasons. 


Parlez-vous Francais? 


Sprechen Sie 


{Habla usted Espanol? 


them? Everybody 


Can you? 


Deutsch? 





at 


Tf not, how would you like to learn quickly and 


easily—the way children do? 


REMARKABLY 

simple new method of 
teaching languages now en- 
ables you to speak and read 
French, German or Spanish 
in only a few months—with- 
out once translating or refer- 
ring to a dictionary! Nota 
word of English in any 
lesson—yet you learn a for- 
eign language at sight, and 
understand it. 

This revolutionary method 
is based on the natural way 
in which children learn lan- 
guages, by “mental absorption.” 
You know how quickly a foreigner’s 
child—even only five years old—will 
“pickup” English from his American 
playmates, and be speaking fluently, 
while his parents are still struggling 
to express the simplest thoughts. 

Well, the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction is built upon the 
principle that this child uses instinc- 
tively. Just like a child learning to 
speak, you do not bother at first 
about grammar, syntax, or any of 
the other stumbling blocks that make 
ordinary methods of language study 
so difficult and discouraging. In- 
stead, you learn from the very first 


lesson how to use the language itself— 
you learn progressively how to say just what 
on want to say—you rapidly acquire the 
abit of using the new words, the meaning of 
which you understand at sight as you go 
| along. When you can speak, read and under- 
stand others readily, then—and then only 
; ~you get the knowledge of grammar you 
need in a new, simple way, which makes 
it both easy and very interesting. 






Why you can read 
another language at sight 
If somebody told you to read a foreign 


newspaper at sight you would probably say: 
‘Impossible! Why, I don’t know a word of 





Guarantee: 


Every Pelman Language Course is 


taught with the absolute guarantee 
that if you are not completely satis- 
fied after completing it, your tuition 
will be at once refunded on demand. 


aee————————— 





any language but English!’ Yet, amazing 
as it may seem, the fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words in 
French, Spanish and German, which are 
almost identical with words in English. 

What does this-mean? Simply that you 
already have a start toward learning any 
foreign language you choose, by the sim- 
plest, most efficient method ever invented. 

The Pelman Method is the only one which 
has ever made full use of this amazing fact, 
yet the similarity of words in thé principal 
languages is the obvious foundation of lan- 
guage teaching. Let us see how this revolu- 
tionary discovery works out in a specific case. 

Suppose, for example, that you have decid- 
ed to learn French. (The Pelman method 
works just as simply with other languages.) 
When you open the first lesson of the Pel- 
man method, you will be surprised to see not 
a single word of explanation in English. But 
you soon realize that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already know enough 
French words to start—words that are almost 
the same in English—and that you can easily 
discover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way pm “fit in” with 
the ones you recognize at sight. 


Speak Well and Understand 
Perfectly—In a Few Months 


By means of this revolutionary system, 
within eight to twelve weeks you will be 
able to read books and newspapers in the 
language you have chosen. Almost before 
you realize it, you will find yourself able 
to speak that language more fluently than 


students who have studied it for 
years in the toilsome “grammar- 
first’? way. 

This is no exaggeration. In 
England, where this wonderful new 
method was originated, already 
over 650,000 people have found 
that it makes foreign languages as- 
tonishingly easy to learn. In 
America, this success was at once 
duplicated. It is by far the most 

ractical and sensible way to learn 
Fienck, Spanish and German, 


One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of this system is that correct 
pronunciation and accent are taught 
from the very first lesson, by a 
remarkable new invention that 
makes this part of your progress astonish- 
ingly easy. 


Send for Free Book 


The amazing free book, which is yours for 
the asking, sows you what a real cultural 
benefit, what a wonderful means for pleas- 
ure, it is to have another language at your 
command. This free book will give you a 
convincing demonstration of the method; it 
actually shows you that you can read, at 
sight, a page of the language you decide to 
learn. It shows why it is possible to guaran- 
tee that you will learn either French, Spanish 
or German within a few months, to your 
satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. Can 
a fairer offer than that be made? Send for 
the book today. It costs you nothing. It 
places you under no obligation. No salesman 
will call upon you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York. 


Dept. L-6611, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Dept. L-6611, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City 


Please send me full information about 
the Pelman System of Language Instruction. 
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November 2, 1925 





LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


““Asinine Letters” 


Sirs: 

I am thankful that I subscribed to Time 
last year. . . . I find that two hours a week 
devoted to Time does me a lot more guod 
than the famous “fifteen minutes a day.” 
And, though Time may have faults, I can- 
not see how people can write such asinine 
letters as you print.... 


Wo. J. TURNER 
State College, Pa. 


Fault Finder Flayed 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 19, under the head- 
ing LETTERS, there is a communication from 
a Mr. Edwards that is not very compli- 
mentary to Time. I quote from his letter: 
“... why affront we Southerners... .” 
The misusage of the pronoun “we” is pain- 
fully apparent to one who recalls his ele- 
mentary grammar. 


W. VINCENT 
Chicago, II. 


. . . 


Thromboplastin 


Sirs: 

Under the section of MEDICINE, Oct. 19, 
Page 34, you list several mistakes made 
by the press. In the next column in 
discussing hemophilia, notice you have a 
mistake in spelling “thromboplastin.”. . . 

Think you have a wonderful paper and 
enjoy it very much, even though you make 
a mistake once in a while similar to the 
ordinary press. 


B. W. BAYLEss, M. D. 


Louisville, Ky. 


“ ” 

Modest, Cheerful, Spunky 
Sirs: 

I cannot refrain from saying something 
to those parties who seem to be so ex- 
ercised over your reference to Negroes as 
“Mr.” I think that | am well qualified 
to speak a word on this subject as my 
folks have lived in the South since the 
year one, and I consider myself just as 
“genuine a Southerner as any of the 
“professionals” that live in New York, 
Texas or elsewhere. My father fought the 
Yankees for four years and I was nearly 
grown befure I knew that “Damyankee” 
was two words. Mvreover, I am sumewhat 
un-recunstructed as yet; I don’t believe 
that Abraham Lincoln was the greatest 
man in the world and I believe in state 
rights; in fact I have an idea that I feel 
about Lincoln and the things we went to 
war about, just what my father felt back in 
the sixties. 

But honestly I can’t see why anyone 
should begrudge Negroes the very small 
amount of honorable mention they receive. 
If a Negro is entitled to have his name 
appear in Time. he is at the same time 
entitled to be referred to as “Mr.,” and 
why any fair-minded man should object 
is beyond me. 

Most of the Negroes I know are farm 
and saw mill wands; hence I don’t call 
them “Mr.’’—neither would I were they 
white hands. But I know a good number 
of Negro doctors and all of us say “Good 
morning, Dr. Howard,” and “Good evening, 
Prof. Battle.” 

Several years ago I attended an Episco- 


pal Council in Vicksburg, Miss. Bishop 
Bratton presided and in presenting the 
Negro clergyman present said, “My dear 
friends, I have great pleasure in presenting 
the Rev. Mr. Middleton and the Rev. Mr. 
Booth.” Later we went over to the Negro 
school, and the Bishop said, “I want you 
gentlemen to meet Mrs. Middleton, the 
wife of our Arch-deacon.” All of us 
shook hands and had a word with these 
Negroes, and none of us dropped dead or 
felt disgraced in the least. 

When I was a boy I played with Negroes, 
hunted and fished with them and have 
worked them all my life. I naturally 
know them and frankly admit that I am 
fond of them. In the main they are 
good-natured and ready and willing to re- 
spond to any generosity shown them. They 
will leave their own, day and night, to 
accomodate a white man, and _ seldom 
think of what they are to receive. All 
they ask is a little kindness and _ they 
don’t even demand that. 

Whenever I see one that has got 
up in the world, I glory in his spunk 
and wish him well. I am sure there is 
room for us all and I don't think your 
reference to any man as “Mr.” is gving 


to turn his head. 
R. F. DARRAH 
Meridian, Miss. 


Feels Guilty 


Sirs: 

I am located at a reservation some 
miles from a town, and there is no regu- 
larity about receiving mail or daily papers 
here. Since I became acquainted with 
Time I no longer care whether I get the 
“dailies” at all. TIME is the _ greatest 
publication I have ever subscribed for. 
I feel a bit guilty, for I have been shar- 
ing my copies of Time all along with my 
intimate associates and even guests. How- 
ever, I am sure that many of them will 
eventually become subscribers. 

The “letters from _ subscribers” which 
you publish always interest me. I wonder 
if those who are affronted by your policy 
of using “Mr.” without regard for color, 
would not do well to study our President's 
Omaha _ address? I am greatly pleased 
at your policy of “the open mind’; your 
readiness to take suggestions when they 
are of value; your willingness to apolorize 
when an apology is due; your acknowledg- 
ment of error whenever error has_ been 
made. Yours is a policy of tolerance and, 
as President Coolidge says it should be, 
“with respect for different kinds of good.” 


G. H. KNOWLES 
North Woodstock, N. H. 


“Gough Square” 


Sirs: 

I've read, with a great deal of interest, 
your book review on The Greatest Book in 
the World in Time for Oct. 5, Page 17. 


While I cannot be classed as a Johnson- 
ian or even a Boswellian. I do know that 
“the Ghost of Gough Street’ should read 
“the Ghost of Gough Square.” 

C. W. DREPPERD 


Lancaster, Pa. 


A careless error by a drowsy re- 
viewer. Gough “Square” it is. 
Moreover, “Ghost” should have 
been plural. Besides the Great 
Lexicographer’s, the essay con- 
jures shades of Robert’ Levett, 
“humble practitioner of physic,” 
who lived with Johnson, blind Mrs. 
Williams, courtly Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, David Garrick and “ a cu- 


rious-looking man... can that be 
Oliver Goldsmith?”—Eb. 


Credit to Jason Lee 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 21, Page 9, Col- 
umn -1, under the title WomMEN you state 
that the Rev. Orcenith Fisher founded the 
Methodist Church in Oregon, and by im- 
plication you fix the date of his achieve. 
ment between the years of 1857 and 1872. 
This is wholly erroneous. . . 

It will be a great intellectual shock to 
thousands of Oregonians to have Jason 
Lee, that early Methodist Missionary who 
took such a leading part in saving the 
Oregon Country to the U. S. by his 
famous ride across the Continent, so lightly 
brushed aside. It was Jason Lee and his 
associates who founded the Methodist Church 
in Oregon, and they did it almost 380 
years earlier than the date you fix—while 
Mrs. Fisher and her illustrious husband 
were a@pardly out of swaddling clothes”. ... 

With this heroic achievement the Rey, 
Mr. Fisher had nothing to do, whatever 
laurels he may have won in Texas. Be 
cause of the prominent part played by 
Jason Lee in the early history of the Ore- 
gon Country, I believe you will feel that 
this error deserves correction. 


[Mrs.] Harry G. McCain 


Cordova, Alaska. 


. ° . 


Lideen of Iowa 


Sirs: 
“Last spring one Clifford Liddeen, in ab- 
sentia in Texas, received his degree.” I 


quote from the paragraph (Radio Colleges) 
on Page 27 of the Oct. 12 issue of Time, 


For the sake of countless epigrams on 
accuracy, veracity, constancy, . . . per 
mit me to report that his name is spelled 
Lideen and that he has spent the greater 
part of the last three years in a whed 
chair in Burlington, lowa—not Texas. 


P. B. HAYZLETT 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Reos 


Sirs: | 

We were quite interested in looking 
over a recent issue of your excellent publi- 
eation, and we noted with particular in- 
terest and considerable regret that in your 
article on the subject of Motor Busses and 
Commercial Vehicles you failed to men- 
tion Reo any place, although you listed 
“The First Four of Importance in Bus 
Manufacture.” 

You may be interested to know that this 
article, which appeared in the Sept. 14 
issue on Page 28. was entirely inaccurate, 
because if you presume to list the four 
leading Bus Companies, Reo should be one 
of them. and you have mentioned the names 
of International, Mack, White and Pierce 
Arrow. 


According to the official N. A. C. C. 
figures. in 1924 the Reo Motor Car Co. 
sold more chassis equipped with bus bodies 
than any other manufacturer and also 
sold more truck chassis than any of the 
companies referred to. Reo was the first 
company to develop speed on commercial 
transportation and the Reo Speed Wagon 
is the pioneer of fast freight delivery. 


In our Bus factory here in Lansing, Reo 
is building a strictly bus chassis designed 
and built particularly for passenger-car- 
rying work, and surely we are entitled 
to be in the role of leading bus manu- 
facturers. 

Please don't think that we are fussy 
or over-exacting, but we want to assure 
you that we hold your publication in the 
highest esteem and in the interest of 
truthfulness and accuracy. ... 


H. J. De Hart 
Advertising Manager 
Lansing, . Mich. 
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Who was the Man in the 
Iron Mask? 


HIS mysterious prisoner on the ramparts of an island prison 


has always excited the most intense interest. 
the life which he exchanged for one silent as 
Who was he? 
The dissolute life of a 
courtier? Or the devious ways of an intriguing 
diplomat? Had some fair one in the hallowed 
circle of royalty loved not wisely but too well? 
Why during all these years has he remained the 


the grave? What had he done? 
What was his past? 


greatest of all mysteries? 


NONE DARED TELL SECRET 


Some believe that he was a twin or even 
elder brother of Louis XIV, a true heir to the 
crown hidden from the time of his birth. Others 
think that he was eldest illegitimate son of 
Charles II; or that he, and not Louis XIII, 
was the actual father of Louis XIV. Some have 
thought that he was the son of Buckingham 
and the Queen of France; others, that he was 
the son of Louis XIV and De la Valliere. To 
have revealed it would have cost anyone his 
life. The regent admitted when drunk that the 
prisoner was a son of Anne of Austria and 
Mazarin. Louis XV refused to tell Madame de 
Pompadour. Madame Campan stated that 
Louis XVI did not know the secret. De Chamil- 
lart on his deathbed declined to reveal the secret. 


MASKED—HIS FACE HIS SECRET 


In 1669 there was hurried across France a masked man 
whose identity was shrouded in mystery. Never has a 
prisoner been guarded with such vigilance and with such 
fear of his story becoming known. He was takén to an 
island prison where the governor carried his food to him; 
a confessor saw him once a year, but no other visitor ever 


. 


What was 


laid eyes on him. He was always masked—his face alone 
would tell his secret. 

He was well treated; supplied with fine clothing, books, 
and served from silver dishes. The governor stood before 
him uncovered, and addressed him as Mon prince. When 
the prisoner wrote messages on his white linen he was 
supplied only with black. 

He is not a myth, as is proven by letters between 
Louvois, the minister, and Saint- Mars, the governor of 
the prison. These are all written in veiled language; 
never once is he given a name. No letter mentions his 
crime or whether he had committed one. 


SECRET EVEN AFTER DEATH 


This horrible punishment ended when, in 1703, the most 
mysterious of all prisoners died and was buried in the dead 
of night, under a false name, and given a false age. 

His cell was carefully painted so that any message he 
might have written would be covered up, and everything 
he used was destroyed lest any clew might be left. Thus 
vanished a man whose name and identity was unknown 
even to his gaoler—some think even to the prisoner 
himself. 


WHY WAS HIS LIFE PRESERVED? 


What was the reason for all this secrecy? What crime, 
if any, did this man, evidently of exalted rank, commit 
that he should be buried alive for life? W hy did the king 
preserve the life of this prisoner? Why did he not have 
him put to death? The subject becomes more mysterious 
as we investigate. 







LONG BURIED RECORDS 
FOUND 

The mystery has always terrified 
the imagination and excited specu- 
lation. With the nineteenth century 
came an opportunity to search long- 
buried records. Dumas did so and 
told the whole story in one of the 
volumes of the strangest and most 
curious set of books ever published 
which he called 


CELEBRATED CRIMES 


A collection NEVER BEFORE COMPLETELY TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH of stories 
of the most sensational crimes; crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—stories 
of poison plots, abductions, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gieaned from hidden archives. 
We pass through secret passages, see lurking figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we 
hear the muffled moan, the splash, hurried footsteps. 


plete and unabridged translation of this series. 
luxe, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition offered is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and 
beautifully bound with emblematic design in gold. 


It is the first and absolutely the only com- 
Printed from the same plates as the edition de 


None of the editions of Dumas contain these stories; and no set of Dumasis complete without them 


while following the adventures of D’Artagnan in The 





Intrigues of a Licentious Court 


In one volume Dumas tells us of the vices and crimes 
of that extraordinary family, the Borgias, that furnished 
One pope and some of the blackest pages in history. 
We see the murderous, poisonous crew with their greedy 
craving for debauchery, titles, and gold. We watch the 

career of the beautiful but depraved Lucrezia. We 
see the intrigues of the mediaeval papal court— 
the murders, abductions, poisonings—drawn from 
the chronicles of eye-witnesses which frankly call a 
spade a spade. 


Nothing in the World Like Them 


Let Dumas tell you about the beautiful but indis- 
creet Mary Stuart as Queen of France and Scotland, 
her amours, her barbarous imprisonment and murder- 
ous execution, one of the greatest crimes of history. 
You learn to know intimately the men and women 
whose crimes have contributed the tragedy to the 
history of the Old World. 


Examine these Books Free ° 


Think of a fascinating series, of which only a few 
have had any knowledge, by Alexandre Dumas. who 
gave you your first real taste for European history 


Three Musketeers. 

To appreciate their value you must see the books 
themselves and read them. We will send you the books 
for free examination. You may return them in five days 
and the examination will cost you nothing. If you 
wish to keep them you may pay for them by the easy 
monthly payments. 

ust mail the Coupon to-day. At this especially low 
price they will be quickly sold. Don’t miss this oppor- 
tunity. Act at once. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 

Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
Ritrennouse Sovare, Philadelphia. 

You may send for inspection, charges prepaid, 

the 8-volume set of Celebrated Crimes, bound in 

dark blue cloth. I will either return the set in 

5 days or send you only $1 as a first payment 

and $2 a month for 7 months. 


percent discount for cash. 
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New Laurels 


T both the great speedboat classics this year — the 

Gold Cup Race at Manhasset Bay and the 150- 

mile Sweepstakes on the Detroit River—Packard pow- 
ered craft won both first and second places. 


Ad 





More!—they set new world records in both races. 
Packard Chriscraft II won the Sweepstakes before the 
greatest crowd ever gathered to watch a sporting event 
in the history of the world. Nearly a quarter of a million 
people saw Packard supremacy proven again. 


The dependability of Packard motors—on land, in the 
air and on the water—is continually demonstrated. 
When a tornado destroyed the Shenandoah, her log 


showed that she went down with her Packard motors, 
like her heroic crew, fighting faithfully to the last. 


“The engines worked perfectly” reported Commander 
John Rodgers, when he and his brave crew were rescued 
off the Hawaiian Islands after the Packard motors in 
the PN-9 No. 1 had stopped only for lack of fuel. 

“The car came through with a perfect score,” wrote 
Lieutenant Wade after driving his Packard Eight from 
Los Angeles to New York—3965 miles—without either 
car Or motor once coming to a stop. 


Packard’s twenty-five years of varied experience is avail- 
able to all in the Packard Six and the Packard Eight. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ Calvin Coolidge, Honorary Mod- 
erator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, opened 
the Council’s nine-day biennial 
meeting at Washington with an 
address (see Page 32, RELIGION). 
@ Dust-covered, in a grimy auto- 
mobile, a Pennsylvanian drove 
through the streets of Washington 
and pulled up at the curb to ask 
directions. A  determined-looking, 
agile little man, with the alert step 
of a New England Yankee, was 
walking by. “Hey, there,” called 
the motorist, “where’s the White 
House? Where’s the Capitol?” The 
little man (Calvin Coolidge) ap- 
peared to be familiar with Wash- 
ington geography and obligingly 
gave directions. “Thanks,” said the 
motorist, waved his hand and drove 
on. 

@ Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, of the 
First. Congregational Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., requested his parish- 
ioners to entertain delegates to the 
Congregational Convention. Par- 
ishioner and Mrs. Coolidge said 
they could accommodate nine 
guests. So seven pastors and two 
wives were billeted upon them. 

q Callers at the White House in- 
cluded Charles E. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York (the largest bank in the 
U. S.), who on leaving, assured re- 
porters that bankers would not 
make private loans to countries 
which had not funded their War 
debts to the U. S.; Roald Amund- 
sen lately returned from an air- 
plane visit to polar regions, pay- 
ing his respects, accompanied by 
Minister Bryn of Norway; Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who 
requested that Brigadier General 
Smedley D. Butler of the Marines 
should have his leave of absence 
extended another year. (General 
Butler has already had two years’ 
leave of absence for the purpose of 
making Philadelphia pure by act- 
ing as head of city police. In re- 
newing General Butler’s leave last 


year, the President -indicated ‘that. . 


this year he would have to return 
to his job with the Marines.) 

@ Meeting at Worcester, Mass., 
the American Antiquarian Society 


celebrated the acquisition of 3,821 
bound volumes, 9,755 pamphlets 
and 1,137 engravings, broadsides 
and maps, and also elected Calvin 
Coolidge to membership in _ its 
learned ranks. Other U. S.. Pres- 
idents who have been members of 
the Society: John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Q. Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, Rutherford B. Hayes, The- 
odore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

C Ralph Beaver Strassburger of 
Pennsylvania dropped in to see the 
President and ask whether Countess 
Karolyi might not come to visit 
him at Norristown (see CABINET). 
Cc A delegation of southern Gov- 
ernors, hot from the hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee, 
where they had recommended re- 
peal of Federal estate taxes, drop- 
ped in at the White House to 
see Mr. Coolidge, who agrees with 
them in that respect. 

G Mrs. Coolidge received the del- 
egates to the Congregationalist 
convention. one morning, and that 
afternoon she and her husband 
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joined in receiving “the young peo- 
ple” attending the convention. 


@ Mrs. Coolidge took three of her 
house guests, two ladies and one 
clergyman, to a _ performance of 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Russe 
at the National Theatre. 


a A delegation of Negroes called 
at the White House and addressed 
Mr. Coolidge thus through thir 
spokesman: “In behalf of the 15.- 
000 colored Congregationalists of 
the United States, we greet you 
as a_ fellow-Congregationalist in 
whom we have full confidence. .. . 

“Particularly do we want to 
thank you for that great word you 
spoke at Omaha. the bravest word 
spoken by any Executive for three- 
score years. It sounds like Lin- 
coln,” 


C Judson C. Welliver, former 
newspaper man, was’ installed at 
the White House by Pr2sident 
Harding as “Chief Clerk.” His 
function has been to prepare ma- 
terial for speeches by the Presi- 
dent, write letters, ete. Last week 
he announced that he had accepted 
a position with the American Pe- 
troleum Institute (at a better. sal- 
ary). Mr. Coolidge said he was 
very sorry to part with Judson 
Welliver. 


THE CABINET 


Law and Discretion 


The U. S. has immigration laws 
forbidding access to the country to 
persons advocating or practising 
polygamy, advocating the over- 
throw of constituted government, 
etc. The immigration officers of 
the Department of Labor have au- 
thority in enforcing these laws. A 
portion of the authority is also 
vested in the State Department 
through the power of its agents 
abroad in granting or denying 
visas for the passports of alien 
visitors. 

That authority was exercised re- 
cently in refusing a visa to Sha- 
purji Saklatvala, Communist mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. Last 
year it was exercised in a differ- 
ent manner: Countess Catherine 
Karolyi, wife of the onetime Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Hungary, 
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had been admitted to the U. S. 
Soon after her arrival she was 
taken down with typhoid fever and 
her husband was summoned from 
England (TIME, March 2, 1925). 
In granting him a visa the State 
Department extorted from him a 
promise that he would make no 
political speeches, since he was be- 
lieved to be a Communist. He ar- 
rived in the U. S. in January, and 
after a time his pledge transpired 
and a great hue and cry arose over 
his “gagging.” In April he and 
the Countess left, going home by 
way of Canada. Once over the 
Canadian border he said all he had 
to say and got all the publicity he 
could desire in the U. S. 

Last week another Karolyi inci- 
dent arose. It became known that 
the State Department had author- 
ized its consul in Paris to refuse a 
visa to Countess Karolyi, who had 
planned returning to this country 
for a lecture tour. It seems that 
she’ had planned to make a lecture 
tour and incidentally pay a social 
visit to her friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Finding that the State 
Department objected, she canceled 
her lecture engagements, thus mak- 
ing her visit purely social. It does 
not appear that the State Depart- 
ment had any official notification 
of the change in her plans, nor is 
it evident whether such knowledg: 
would have made any difference in 
the Department’s action. The State 
Department has been silent. 

Not so Ralph Beaver  Strass- 
burger. Mr. Strassburger is a per- 
son of some activity in Republican 
politics in Pennsylvania. When he 
heard of the State Depart~-rt’s 
action he rushed down to Washing- 
ton. He had an interview with 
President Coolidge and was doubt- 
less respectfully treated. He had 
an interview with Secretary Kel- 
logg and got no satisfaction. He 
told the Secretary of State that 
the Countess had canceled her lec- 
ture tour. He asked the Secretary 
of State on what grounds Countess 
Karolyi was refused a visa. Mr. 
Kellogg replied that the State De- 
partment had confidential informa- 
tion and refused to disclose it. Mr. 
Strassburger had little faith in the 
State Department’s confidential in- 
formation. He went to Senator 
Borah, chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, with his 
troubles. Mr. Borah evidently was 
sympathetic with him. Mr. Borah 
has all along objected to the law 
and the discretion exercised under 
it by the State Department. Then 
Mr. Strassburger went to Secre- 
tary Mellon, another person active 
in Republican politics in Pennsyl- 
vania. From Mr. Mellon he ap- 
parently got sympathy but small 


ope. 
After all these interviews, Mr. 
Strassburger had one more, with 


the press. Said he: “I was quite 
emphatic in my interview with 
Secretary Kellogg and I told him 
I could not see how it was possible 
for our American institutions to 
be hurt because a cultured woman 
of Hungary was coming here to be 
a guest at my home. The attitude 
of the Government in this matter 
seems to me to be most unduly ar- 
bitrary, and our failure to get any 
redress, even after explaining the 
situation as it really exists, is 
most unusual.- The most tyrannical 
thing about it is the refusal of the 
Government to submit any _ evi- 
dence which the Department may 
have against Countess Karolyi. 

“Countess Karolyi is not a Bol- 
shevist. She lived last summer in 
her own villa at Deauville, where 
Mrs. Strassburger and I also had 
a summer home. Bolshevists and 
Communists, you know, do _ not 
summer at Deauville.” 


SUPREME COURT 


Justice Grinding 


There are but five living men 
who have been defeated nominee; 
of major political parties for elec- 
tion to the Presidency. Last week 
three of them assembled in one 
room, not to exchange reminis- 
cences, but to settle a greater mat- 
ter cf justice in regard to a prin- 
cipal sum of $148.28 and $20.40 
interest. 

The candidate who was defeated 
in 1912 wore a black robe and sat 
behind a long table. The candi- 
date defeated in 1916 and the can- 
didate defeated in 1924 appeared in 
long coats of black. Technically 
they were present as “friends” of 
the candidate who was defeated in 
1912. 

The case at issue was a suit 
brought by the banking firm of 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (of 
Manhattan) against the Alien 
Property Custodian and the bank- 
ing firm of Delbruck, Shickler & 
Co. (of Berlin). The $14828 was 
owing to the Manhattan firm by 
the Berlin firm before the War. 
The Manhattan firm wished to col- 
lect the debt at the pre-War rate 
of exchange and with interest to 
the sum of $290.40. The Berlin 
firm agreed that the Manhattan 
firm was entitled to its claim, but 
argued that the German Govern- 
ment should pay the claim, since 
the German bankers were not re- 
sponsible for the War and should 
not be held liable for its conse- 
quences. The question involved 
was, Should the German bankers 
be made to pay or should the Ger- 
man Government be made to pay 
through attachment of German 
funds held by the Alien Property 
Custodian? 

Altogether there was $168.68 in- 
volved The candidate who was 


defeated in 1912 was receiving 
about $50 a day for being puies- 
ent. The candidates defeated in 
1916 and 1924 were doubtless re- 
ceiving much greater compensa- 
tion. So it would seem that there 
was little profit in the proceeding. 
But as usual behind the scenes 
there was a principle and several 
millions of principal. So the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of Manhattan was 
recompensed for the expense of 
hiring the defeated candidate of 
1924, and Zimmermann & Forshay 
were recompensed for the expense 
of the defeated candidate of 
1916—the expense of having them 
appear as “friends of the Court.” 
And the defeated candidate of 1912 
was justified in taking $50 a day 
from the U. S. Treasury for his 
attention to the case. 

Other Cases Decided. Terence 
Druggan, convicted beer-legger of 
Chicago, appealed for a writ of 
habeas corpus to escape jail on 
the grounds that the Volstead Act 
was illegal because it had passed 
before the 18th Amendment was 
ratified. Justice Holmes read the 
Court’s opinion sustaining the Act, 
declaring: “No reason has_ been 
suggested why the Constitution 
may not have given Congress a 
present power to enact laws in- 
tended to carry out constitutional 
provisions for the future when the 
time comes for them to take effect.” 


The Arizona minimum wage law 
for women was tested in the case 
of an owner of two stores in 
Nogales who employed four wo- 
men clerks at less than the $16 a 
week minimum wage established 
by law. The Arizona law was de- 
clared invalid, the decision being 
based on the Supreme Court’s pre- 
vious decision that the Minimum 
Wage Law of the District of Co- 
lumbia was unconstitutional. Jus- 
tice Brandeis dissented, and Justice 
Holmes gave his consent only on 
the grounds of the previous de- 
cision. 

Review Refused. Under its new 
powers for restricting its calen- 
dar, the Court refused to review 
a number of cases. The action 
in refusing review was of course 
equivalent to a decision against 
the appellant, since the decision 
of the- lower court remained in 
force. Among the cases refused 
review were two patent suits and 
an appeal of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway against a valua- 
tion of its property made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The Court also dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction the appeal of 
Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney 
against her conviction under the 
California anti-syndicalism law 
(see RADICALS). 


The Supreme Court announced 
that it would take a recess for 
three weeks 
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RADICALS 


The Case of Miss Whitney 


Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney is 
said to be a descendant of five peo- 
ple who came over in the May- 
flower, and of the first colonial 
Governor of Massachusetts; she is 
said to be a niece of the late As- 
sociate Justice Stephen J. Field ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court by 
President Lincoln. 


She was until six years ago a 
social worker in San Francisco and 
joined the Communist Labor Party. 
In November, 1919, she defied the 
police by making a speech at the 
Oakland Civic Centre. She was ar- 
rested and tried. It was _ not 
claimed that she had ever advo- 
cated the overthrow of the U. S. 
Government, or had incited any- 
one to violence. None the less she 
was convicted by a jury (composed 
half of women) because of her mem- 
bership in the Communist Labor 
Party. She was sentenced to from 
one to 14 years in prison. For 
five years her friends have sup- 
plied money to carry on her legal 
battle. Last week the Supreme 
Court refused to hear her appeal. 
Now she must go to jail unless 
the Governor pardons her. But he 
cannot do so unless she signs an 
appeal for pardon, and she has 
announced that she will not do so, 
since it would imply a confession 
of guilt—which she will not admit. 


TAXATION 
Law-in-Making 


The egg of a butterfly grows in- 
to a larva, and the larva converts 
itself into a pupa all bound up in 
its chrysalis, and finally the bright 
winged imago emerges. But the 
egg is separated from the imago 
by no wider span or stranger trans- 
mutations than there are between 
a tax bill in its first hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and a tax law duly enacted 
by Congress and signed by the 
President. 

The Process. Last week the Ways 
and Means Committee set to work 
in earnest upon the tax reduction 
law of 1926. From the conflicting 
opinions now being heard by the 
Committee, in all probability two 
bills will be drawn up. Then the 
Republican and the Democratic 
caucuses after some internal bick- 
ering will agree to them. The 
Ways and Means Committee will 
at last make two reports to the 
House, a majority (Republican) and 
a minority (Democratic) report. 
Then for several days the House 
will argue, and finally some sort 
of bill, probably with a number of 
compromises, will be agreed to and 
sent to the Senate. In the Senate 
the bill will be sent to the Com- 
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mitte on Finance, there re-debated, 
re-amended and reported out again, 
probably in two forms, Republican 
and Democratic. Again there will 
be argument and amendment and 
passage of a compromise. Then 
the bill passed by the House and 
the bill passed by the Senate, will 
be sent to a joint Committee to 
reconcile the differences between 
them. A final compromise will be 
made and reported out again to 
both Houses. Either or both of 
the Houses (probably the Senate) 
may reject the compromise and 
send it back once or several times 
until a satisfactory compromise is 
reached. Then both Houses will 
pass it perfunctorily, it will be en- 
grossed and sent to the President. 
He will consult with his Cabinet, es- 
pecially Secretary Mellon. He may 
then sign it with or without re- 
marks, or he may veto it, in which 
ease it goes back to Congress— 
but speculation too far into the fu- 
ture is fruitless. 

The Hearing. Last week the 
Ways and Means Committee was 
just hearing what various people 
thought should be embodied in the 
bill. The position taken by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and 
his assistants in hearings during 
several days, being the Administra- 
tion proposal, received the most 
attention—it was the fort to be 
stormed if possible by the opposi- 
tion. The chief importance of these 
early hearings will be to crystallize 
public opinion and indicate to poli- 
ticians what compromises are ad- 
visable and possible. ; 

The Administration Position. The 
Treasury believes it will have a 


surplus of 290 millions for the fis- 
eal year ending June 30, next. So 
250 to 300 millions is the amount 
which taxes may be cut. This 
amount of surplus revenue may be 
lopped off, but it should be done in 
such a way as to effect tax reform 


as well as tax reduction. The 
Treasury feels that tax reform 
should take the form of normal 
taxes of 5%, and maximum sur- 
taxes of 20%, estimating the loss 
of revenue in this way as 140 mil- 
lions for the first year and 100 mil- 
lions for the second year. 


“The Treasury does not propose 
any definite rates, but it presents 
to you the certainty that tax re- 
form can go to a 25% maximum 
normal and surtax without the 
slightest danger to our future rev- 
enues. In fact, such a reform will 
insure the source from which we 
expect to get our revenue in the 
future.” 


The normal tax on small incomes 
should be reduced according to 
either of two suggestions advanced 
by the Treasury. The effect of 
these reductions is illustrated by 
the following table showing the 
tax paid by the head of a family 
with no dependents: 


Present 
Ineome Law 


Alternative 

Suggestions 

$7.50 $5.00 $5.09 
22.50 15.00 15.00 
37.50 25.00 25.09 
57.50 45.00 40.09 
87.50 75.00 65.00 





127.50 105.00 95.09 
167.50 135.00 125.09 
207.50 175.00 155.00 
277.50 275.00 195.00 
347.50 325.00 245.00 


Estate taxes should be reduced 
this year and repealed next. They 
are a source of emergency revenue, 
and in normal times should be left 
to the states as a source of reve- 
nue, 


The gift tax should be repealed. 


The tax on amusement admis- 
sions and dues should be retained 
“in the interests of the revenue it 
produces.” 


Automobile taxes bring in a rev- 
enue of 125 millions—35 millions 
on trucks and 90 millions on pleas- 
ure cars. The truck tax might be 
abolished, but the other retained 
to compensate the Government for 
its expenditure on roads. 

The tax on jewelry is easy of 
avoidance and yields only 8 mil- 
lions or 9 millions. It should proha- 
bly be abolished. Several other 
taxes that yield little might well 
be abolished in the interest of sim- 
plicity. 

" The provision for publication of 
income taxes paid should be abol- 
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ished, as recommended by the 65 
collectors of Internal Revenue. 


There should be a Constitutional 
Amendment to bar the issuance of 
tax exempt securities. Meanwhile 
surtaxes should be lowered to bring 
more capital into taxable securi- 
ties. 


The provision for a reduction for 
earned income should be repealed. 


Other Proposals. Numerous rep- 
resentatives of private organiza- 
tions and a few individuals were 
heard by the Committee. Among 
the most interesting witnesses were 
two delegations, one from Texas 
(home of Representative Garner, 
ranking Democrat on the Ways and 
Means Committee), the other from 
Iowa (home of Chairman Green, 
ranking Republican). Both delega- 
tions opposed the views of the 
Committee members from their 
states. Representative Garner said 
he had never heard of the Texas 
Tax Club, which the Texans, includ- 
ing the Speaker of the Texas House 
of Representatives, claimed to rep- 
resent. The Iowa Tax Club dele- 
gation came in two special cars, 
and included the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and several state senators. 
They advised the Committee to cut 
surtaxes and abolish estate and 
gift taxes rather than play to the 
galleries. They characterized the 
inheritance tax as “picking the 
pockets of the dead.” Next day 
Messrs. Green and Garner said that 
there had been too much political 
talk and the Committee would stick 
to economics. 


Larger Tax Reductions. The 
Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee are known to have in the 
back of their minds an idea of re- 
ducing taxes more than the amount 
suggested by the Treasury. They 
would do this by not paying off 
the public debt as rapidly as at 
present. Their plan was not ac- 
tively presented last week, but it 
was actively opposed by Secretary 
Mellon on the stand. 

The Governors. One incident of 
the tax hearings was the appear- 
ance of six Governors and the rep- 
resentatives of eleven others, with 
a petition bearing the names of 
Governors of 32 states—all urging 
abolition of the Federal Estate Tax. 
A representative of the National 
Committee on Inheritance Taxation 
likewise appeared with a plan for 
doing away with inheritance taxa- 
tion: repeal of the Federal tax in 
six years, immediate reduction in 
the tax rate, and a deduction up 
to 80% of the Federal tax on in- 
heritance taxes paid to states. 


The repeated bombardment of 
the Committee for repeal of Fed- 
eral estate taxes appveared to pro- 
duce some results. Chairman Green 
announced that he was in favor of 


the plan for abolishing estate taxes 
in six years. 


Other Pleas. Representatives of 
the automobile industry, the to- 
bacco industry, motion pictures, 
baseball—all asked reduction or ab- 
olition of the taxes affecting them, 
asserting that they were War 
measures and should not be re- 
tained. The automobile-makers 
said they could reduce prices on an 
average of $29 a car if their tax 
were repealed, 


ARMY & NAVY 


Court Martial 


“The biggest court martial in 
U. S. military history,” exclaimed 
the effusive spokesmen of quan- 
tity and magnitude last week with 
reference to the trial of Colonel 
William Mitchell about to begin. 
There was much in what they 
said. The court martial of Ben- 
edict Arnold in 1779-80, which re- 
sulted in a mild reprimand from 
General Washington, was not so 
sensational as the treason which 
followed it. The trial of Aaron 
Burr for treason was perhaps of 
equal national interest, but it was 
not a military trial but a trial 
before the U. S. Cireuit Court at 
Richmond. The nearest parallel to 
the Mitchell trial is probably the 
Court of Inquiry in 1901 into the 
conduct of Commodore Winfield 
Seott Schley in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


The Schley “trial” was not a 
court martial, but only a Court 
of Inquiry, and it was called at 
Schley’s request, but in other re- 
spects it resembled the Mitchell 
trial: it drew a number of promi- 
nent officers as participants 
(Schley, Sampson and Admiral 
Dewey, President of the Court) 
and the personality of Schley was 
not dissimilar to that of Colonel 
Mitchell. Schley was in command 
of the Flying Squadron from 
March to June 1898. Then Samp- 
son was placed over him. But at 
the battle of Santiago when Cer- 
vera’s fleet was sunk, Sampson was 
absent and Schley was in active 
command. After the war a move 
was made to promote Sampson 
over the head of Schley, who had 
ranked him for 42 years. That 
started a controversy in which 
Schley’s adherents asserted that he 
had been responsible for the suc- 
cess of the campaign, and Samp- 
son’s adherents charged that Schley 
had been negligent, had misman- 
aged his part of the campaign, 
had disobeyed orders. In 1901 
Schley demanded a Court of In- 


quiry which was held. Sampson 
was too ill to appear. But Schley, 
who was an aggressive type of 
man, was on hand, quick of eye and 
springy of step, hearty and good 
natured in spite of being a grizzled 
veteran past 60. He was personal- 
ly attractive, impulsive, brave and 
sure of himself. The Court found 
him guilty of “vacillation, dilatori- 
ness and lack of enterprise,” and 
declared that he had been slow in 
obeying orders, remiss in securing 
naval intelligence, had _ blundered 
tactically in the battle of Santiago, 
and had various minor faults. The 
Court however recommended no ac- 
tion be taken, and indeed the. time 
had expired in which a court mar- 
tial could be held. Shortly after 
the trial he was retired on reach- 
ing the age limit. 


The arrangements for Colonel 
Mitchell’s trial promise an equally 
interesting entertainment, if no 
more. The meetings of the Court, 
it was announced, would be open, 
the place a large hall in the Emory 
Building, a War Department re- 
pository for records, on the Capi- 
tol grounds. 


The Court will be as impressive as 
any ever assembled, consisting of 
six Major Generals and six Briga- 
diers: 


President, Major General Charles 
P. Summerall, Commandant of the 
Second Corps Area (New York 
Harbor), the senior officer of the 
Army on active duty. 


Major General F. W. Sladen, 
Superintendent of West Point. 


Major General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, commanding the Third Corps 
Area (Baltimore). 


Major General W. S. Graves, 
commanding the Sixth Corps Area 
(Chicago). 


Major General B. A. Poore, com- 
manding the Seventh Corps Area 
(Omaha). 


Major General R. L. Howze, com- 
manding the Fifth Corps Area 
(Columbus). 


And six Brigadiers, command- 
ants of Forts Bragg, Leavenworth, 
Sam Houston, Clark, Sill, Riley. 


Colonel Mitchell’s attorneys will 
be Colonel Herbert A. White, Judge 
Advceate of the Eighth Corps Area 
(Texas), where Colonel Mitchell 
is stationed, and Representative 
Frank R. Reid of Illinois. The 
prosecuting attorneys are three: 
Colonel Blanton Winship, Colonel 
Sherman Moreland, Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph MeMullen. 


Notice of eight charges was 
served on Colonel Mitchell last 
week, accusing him of “conduct 
to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline,’ making “a 
statement insubordinate to the ad- 
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ministration of the War Depart- 
ment,” making a “statement highly 
contemptuous and disrespectful’ to» 
the War Department and to the 
Navy Department “with intent to 
discredit the same.” 


The matter at stake is two of his 
statements made on Sept. 5 and 9 
and principally the declaration re- 
garding the loss of the Shenandoah 
and near-loss of the PN-9 No. 1: 

“These accidents are the direct 
result of the incompetence, cri:n- 
inal negligence and almost trea- 
sonable administration of the na- 
tional defense by the Navy and 
War Departments. In their at- 
tempts to keep down the develop- 
ment of aviation to an independent 
department, separate from the 
Army and Navy and handled by 
aeronautical experts, and to main- 
tain the existing systems, they have 
gone to the utmost lengths to carry 
their points.” 

The charges are made under the 
96th Article of War, which reads: 
“Though not mentioned in these 
articles, all disorders and neglect; 
to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, all conduct of 
a nature to bring discredit upon the 
military service and all crimes or of- 
fenses not capital, of which persons 
subject to military law may b2 
guilty, shall be taken cognizance? 
of by a general or special or sum- 
mary court martial, according to 
the nature and degree of the of- 
fense, and punished at the discre- 
tion of the court.” 

Colonel Mitchell complained that 
the charges were framed s) a3 
not to bring up the question wheth- 
er what he said was true bit 
merely whether he “called the War 
and Navy Departments into dis- 
repute.” The War Department ad- 
mits this, saying that the Presi- 
dent’s Air Inquiry Board is in- 
vestigating whether or not the 
Mitchell charges are true, and that 
the court martial is to handle the 
separate question of whether Colo- 
nel Mitchell erred in his manner of 
making them. 

Congressman Reid, Mr. Mitchell’s 
lawyer, announced in advance that 
he would argue that the 96th Ar- 
ticle of War was unconstitutional 
so far as it forbids free speech: 

“There is nothing in the Articles 
of War enacted by Congress which 
prohibits freedom of speech, and 
the same Constitution which gives 
Congress power to enact those ar- 
ticles forbids its passing any law 
ebr‘dgine that freedom. The right 
of freedom of speech is undoubted- 
ly guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and if the 96th Article of War 
ebridges that right, it is uncon- 
stitutional and void. It becomes 
a auestion. then, whether the Army 
and the War Department are gov- 
erned by the Constitution, or 
whether they are at liberty to ig- 
nore its provisions.” 

Under the 96th Article of War, 
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Colonel Mitchell can be sentenced 
to anything from reprimand to dis- 
missal (but not imprisonment). 
The findings of the Court will be 
reviewed by a Board of three, by 
the Seeretary of War, azd by th? 
President. The reviewing author- 
ity has the power to reduce or 
modify any sentence imnosed, brit 
not to change the verdict. If 
there is an acquittal, the reviewing 
authorities may disapprove it but 
cannot impose sentence. 


Posthumous 


Murderers in the death house, 
deposed kings, women ‘scandalously 
divorced, disowned prodigal sons, 
can always dispose of the effusions 
of their pens. The yellow press is 
always ready to lap up their stuff 
and give worthwhile remuneration. 
Papers and magazines on a higher 
plane will readily print matter 
from pens whose writings. they 
would not have bought had it not 
been for the fame or fortune of the 
hands that held them. 

So it doubtless was with an 
article which appeared last week 
in the Saturday Evening Post, an 
article entitled “With The Shenan- 
doah,” by Zachary Lansdowne, 
U. S. Navy. At this end the editor 
appended a note: “This article was 
written by the late Lieutenant 
Commander Lansdowne some weeks 
before the last trip of the Shen- 
andoah and was found among his 
papers.” 

The Naval Court. of Inquiry in- 
vestigating the loss of the Shen- 
andoah wrote to the editor of the 
Post asking whether the article was 
authentic (as it doubtless was) and 
whether it was complete as Com- 


mander Lansdowne first submitted it. 
Indeed, rumor in Washington had it 
that he had submitted the article 
some weeks before his death and it- 
had been returned, and that when 
the Post got it again some para- 
graphs had been deleted. This view 
seemed to be supported when Mrs. 
Lansdowne admitted that she had 
taken out some paragraphs con- 
cerning the possibility of using the 
Shenandoah in the Arctic before 
forwarding the article for publica- 
tion. 

Doubtless the Post was justified 
in refusing the article before (if it 
did so) and publishing it now, for 
from its text it is obvious that 
Commander Lansdowne was not a 
professional writer, for his manner 
is stilted. He is somewhat given 
to making obvious remarks, and be- 
fore his death it was impossible to 
appreciate the last line of the 
article: “What the morrow may 
bring forth no man can say.” 

The text of t.e article will doubt- 
less be recorded by the President’s 
Air Inquiry Board, and the Court 
cf Inquiry into the Shenandoah dis- 
aster will probably make much of 
it. In speaking the praises of 
dirigibles (which is the major 
function of the article), Command- 
er Lansdowne himself apparently 
answered the statements of those 
who said that he feared to go on 
the fatal trip on account of weather 
conditions. The article said: 

“The airplane is now reasonably 
safe, and the great airship inflated 
with helium is beyond a doubt the 
safest method of travel known to 
man, taking precedence over walk- 
ing on account of traffic congestion 
on the streets. ... In the air the 
airship is practically independent 
of weather, as storms with attend- 
ant high winds merely delay prog- 
ress to windward. Severe 
thunderstorms and_ disturbances 
with strong vertical air currents 
may be avoided by changes of 
course, as these disturbances usu- 
ally extend over a comparatively 
small area and move at a rate of 
speed well be'ow that of an air- 
ship. Thus the airship can avoid 
the tornado,. and may prove to be 
more secure in Kansas than a stone 
house.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Texas 


Only a year ago she was elected 
and less than a year ago she took 
office, but already there is talk in 
Texas of impeaching the Governess, 
Mrs. M. A. (“Ma”) Ferguson. 

In 1917, Texas impeached Gov- 
ernor James Edward Ferguson, re- 
moved him from office, and de- 
prived him of his civil rights (the 
right to hold office, etc.). But in 
1924 he came back by a combina- 
tion of cleverness and good for- 
tune. He put up his wife to run 
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for Governor. She ran second in 
the first Democratic primary. In 
the second Democratic primary 
Texas had the choice between her 
and the man who ran first—who 
was supported by the Ku Klux 
Klan. Texas, intent on repudiating 
the Klan, chose Mrs. Ferguson to 
be the Democratic nominee for 
Governor. In the election she beat 
the Republican nominee 1) because 
she was a Democrat, and 2) be- 
cause she was anti-Klan. Last 
January she was inaugurated with 
a great ball (TIME, Feb. 2, WoMEN) 
and promptly gave her attention 
to moving her furniture into the 
Executive Mansion while her hus- 
band sat in her office chair in the 
State House. 


That has more or less typified 
the condition of affairs since then. 
Occasionally she emerges from ob- 
security to do some formal act of 
governing, but by and large the 
former Governor, who holds no of- 
fice, manages things at the Cap- 
itol. One of the first things done 
was to get a bill through the Legis- 
lature (TIME, Feb. 28, WOMEN) re- 
storing to the former Governor the 
civil rights taken from him by im- 
Speachment. 

By and large Texas has no com- 
plaint against its Governess except 
that she leaves affairs too much in 
the hands of her husband. Things 
have been happening, or are said 
to have been happening, which are 
laid at his door. For example, the 
Governess has pardoned or paroled 
over 1,000 convicts in the ten 
months she has been in office. (The 
previous Governor, Pat M. Neff, is- 
sued only 17 pardons in his entire 
term). Her husband is said to 
have a job as attorney for the 
Sugarland Railroad that yields him 
three times as much salary as a 
governor gets. He is said to have 
used executive office stationery to 
solicit advertising for his weekly 
paper, The Forum, and to have 
taken as much as $2,000 for a 
single advertisement. He is said 
to have picked the three Highway 
Commissioners. 

That is one of the chief charges. 
Dan Moody, a young fellow of only 
32 (tall, blond, good-natured), was 
elected Attorney General of Texas 
at the same time that Mrs. Fergu- 


son was elected Governess. He had 
a majority of 400,000 (whereas 
Mrs. Ferguson’s majority was only 
90,000). He has attacked the record 
of the Highway Commission, claim- 
ing that it has spent 20 millions 
in a few months, and that it let 
contracts to high-bidders instead of 
low-bidders. He demanded that the 
Commission cancel 36 contracts it 
had made. The Commission de- 
clined. The husband of the Gov- 
erness is declared to be very close 
to the Commissioners, even to sit in 
at their meetings and make de- 























“Pa” FERGUSON 
Chief choreboy? High-toned flunkey? 


cisions. The fight is really between 
him and Mr. Moody. There is no 
Klan issue involved because Moo- 
dy’s anti-Klan attitude is as well 
known as that of the Fergusons. 

Moody is putting his charges 
against the Road Commission be- 
fore a grand jury. And it is in 
that connection that the talk of im- 
peaching the Governess has chiefly 
arisen. Nothing or very little can 
be done about her husband. He 
holds no office. He has called him- 
self “chief choreboy,” “high-toned 
flunkey,” “official spokesman,” “of- 
ficial adviser,” but he holds no le- 
gal post from which he can be 
kicked out. It would not be easy, 
either, to impeach his wife. It 
would be extremely difficult to 
prove anything against her except 
that she has been free in delegat- 
ing power to her husband—and 
even that is not easy. 

Besides, there would have to be 
a session of the Legislature to in- 
stitute impeachment charges. The 
Governess will not call such a ses- 
sion. She has said that if anyone 
has a grievance against her ap- 
pointees, he can take it to a grand 
jury and the courts, and if it is 
proved, she will dismiss the offend- 
ing official. Her husband answered 
the talk about a special session by 
saying: “It would cost the taxpay- 
ers $100,000, and that is too much 
money. And, besides, there is noth- 
ing to investigate.” 

The State constitution provides 
that the Governor may call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature in 
emergency. When Mr. Ferguson 
was Governor, a law was passed 
saying that the Speaker of the 
State House of Representatives, on 


the petition of 50 members, may 
call a session for purposes of im- 
peachment. This Speaker Lee Sat- 
terwhite threatened last week. Said 
he: “I feel hopeful that Governor 
Ferguson will recognize the seri- 
ousness of these charges and call 
this session, but if she does not I 
will do so as soon as the Attorney 
General, who now is investigating, 
has made a report, probably in 
about three weeks.” 

The Fergusons_ will probably 
question the legality of such a 
move if it is made, and their ad- 
herents declare that the whole 
rumpus _ is_ political—aroused be- 
cause some time ago the Governess 
announced that she would stand 
for a second term and her husband 
announced that he would run for 
Senator against Earle B. Mayfield 
in 1928. Yet it is not generally be- 
lieved that Dan Moody, that earn- 
est, hard-hitting young man, is tak- 
ing part in such a game, 


In Indiana 

The political situation just out- 
side Eden was very simple. There 
were only two favorite sons, Cain 
and Abel, and one got the other’s 
scalp. It has never been so sim- 
ple in Indiana. There have been 
from primeval times many great 
sons—always more than there was 
room for in one little state—and 
one took another’s scalp only to 
have his own taken in turn, and 
that is part of the reason why the 
white settlers got the state so 
readily. But the coming of the 
whites did not change conditions 
much, 

Go back as far as 1916. In that 
year Harry S. New fought with 
James E. Watson for the Republi- 
can senatorial nomination. New 
won and was elected. In 1916 sen- 
ator Benjamin F. Shively died, and 
Tom Taggart (Democratic Boss) 
was appointed to the vacancy until 
the next election day. Later the 
same year Taggart was defeated 
by Watson. In 1922 Senator New 
was faced in the primaries by Al- 
bert J. Beveridge, Senator (1899- 
1911,) and Arthur R. Robinson, 4 
young Indianapolis lawyer. Bev- 
eridge won in the primary, but the 
New men helped to weaken his 
position. As a result Beveridge 
was defeated in the election by his 
Democratic opponent Samuel M. 
Ralston. In 1924 there was no sen- 
atorial election in Indiana, but Ed. 
Jackson with the support of the 
Beveridgites and the Ku Klux Klan 
managed to squeeze into the Gov- 
ernorship. 

Two weeks ago Senator Ralston 
died. “Here,” said the Republicans, 
“is the end of our factional fights 
in Indiana. Governor Jackson will 
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support a Republican. New is in 
the Cabinet. Governor Jackson 
may appoint Everett Sanders, the 
President’s Secretary, but if he ap- 
points Beveridge, both Beveridge 
and Watson will be in the Senate, 
and there will be no fight between 
them in 1926. They will carry the 
state easily.” 

But the Republicans reckoned 
without Governor Jackson. He con- 
sidered and then appointed Arthur 
R. Robinson to fill the vacancy 
caused by Senator Ralston’s death. 

The Situation. Beveridge  re- 
mains outside. Robinson’s appoint- 
ment is good until the general 
elections a year from now. For that 
period it gives the Republicans an 
extra vote in the Senate. But next 
fall there will be a_ bitter fight. 
Watson will be up for re-election 
for a full term. Robinson — will 
probably stand for re-election for 
the unexpired Ralston term, last- 
ing until 1929. Beveridge will fight 
one of them for his place—probably 
Robinson because he is weaker. 
And Governor Ed. Jackson may 
come into the fray by resigning 
and running for the Senate. With 
four Republicans, or at least three, 
scrapping for two offices, there 
will be a. bitter fight, and Tom Tag- 
gart or some Democrat of his 
choice will have a good chance of 
taking a Senate seat, as Ralston 
did three years ago from Beveridge 
and New. 

The New Man. Arthur R. Robin- 
son is only 44. He is an Indian- 
apolis attorney, a “good Republi- 
can” but of no particular political 
importance. He is said to be a good 
orator. Against him politically is 
the fact that he supported Gov- 
ernor Jackson in the last election 
and so, justly or unjustly, he is 
considered a “Klan man.” 





In North Dakota, Governor Sor- 
lie announced that he would ap- 
point no one to fill the Senate va- 
cancy caused by the death of Sen- 
ator Ladd, nor would he call a 
special election, which would cost 
$200,000. It was believed that he 
did not have the power of appoint- 
ment under the North Dakota consti- 
tution and Senator Moses and others 
had declared that his appointee 
would not be seated by the Senate. 
Consequently North Dakota will 
have only one Senator, Mr. Frazier, 
until a year hence, when regular 
elections are held. 


Posthumous 


Henry Cabot Lodge, late Senator, 
honored in New England and ex- 
ecrated jn the South. bearded and 
full of strange erudition, last week 
posthumously published a book, The 
Senate and The League of Nations.* 


At once a section of it was taken 





*THe SENATE AND THE LEaGueE oF Na- 
Tons—H. ©. T.odee—Scribnera ($4.00). 
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up by the press and reproduced. 
The book is a defense of the Sen- 
ate action in turning down the 
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JOSEPH P. TUMULTY 
He rallied in anger 


League of Nations Covenant, but 
the section that was repeated in 
the press was the late Senator’s 
opinion of Woodrow Wilson: 


“T had learned from a careful 
study of the President’s acts and 
utterances during those trying days 
—and it was as important for me 
to understand him as it was for his 
closest friends—that the key to all 
he did was that he thought of every- 
thing in terms of Wi:son. In other 
words, Mr. Wilson in dealing with 
every great question thought first 
of himself. He may have thought of 
the country next, but there was a 
long interval, and in the competi- 
tion the Democratic Party, I will do 
him the justice to say, was a poor 
third. 


“Mr. Wilson was devoured by the 
desire for power. If he had been 
a soldier and a man of fighting 
temperament, the Government of 
the United States would have been 
in grave danger. He was obstinate 
and up to a certain point deter- 
mined, but he was not a fighting 
man and he never could have led..an 
army or controlled those whe would 
have led it for him, as was done 
by a very inferior type of manstthe 
Third Napoleon. When it came to 
actual conflict he lacked nerve and 
daring, although with his tempera- 
ment I doubt if he lacked the will. 


“Tf President Wilson had been a 
true idealist, in regard to the 
covenant of the League of Nations, 
for example, he would have saved 
his covenant and secured its adop- 


[Continued] 


tion by the Senate of the United 
States by accepting some modifica- 
tion of its terms, since the man who 
really seeks the estabiishment of an 
ideal will never sacrifice it because 
he cannot secure everything he 
wants at once, and always esti- 
mates the principle as more im- 
portant than its details and quali- 
fications. If if had been a real 
ideal with Mr. Wilson and tinged 
with no thought of self he would 
have succeeded in large measure.” 


Of course Woodrow Wilson’s sup- 
porters raliied in anger. Joseph P. 
Tumulty, his Secretary, who in 
later years had a breach with him, 
declared: 


“The recent book of Henry Cabot 
Lodge is the fall edition of the 
Hymn of Hate. It is a futile effort 
at self-defense—an apology weakly 
put forth; a retreat without a sin- 
gle handsome feature. No one could 
expect, from a _ pen dipped in 
venom, a fair or impartial appraise- 
ment of Woodrow Wilson; especial- 
ly from one who, where Wood- 
row Wilson’s policies were con- 
cerned, was incapable of having 
a generous thought. It is regret- 
table, indeed, that at the end of 
his so distinguished a career a man 
should have put his great talents to 
so base a use as attempting, by 
insinuation and innuendo, to be- 
smirch the reputation of one who, 
at a critical hour, single-handed 
and alone, sought to annly to the 
ills of the world the healing balm 
of peace.” 

Said James M. Cox, onetime 
Governor of Ohio (1913-15, 1917- 
19, 1919-21), onetime candidate for 
President: “A thousand Lodze books 
or their like will never save the Sen- 
atorial conspirators from the place 
they made for themselves in history. 
Each day and its events increas- 
ingly reveal the tragic conse- 
quences of their political madness.” 


“ Honor the Dead” 


qd In Washington President Cool- 
idge told newspaper men he wished 
something could be done: Visitors 
to the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier had been seen sitting on the 
edge of the tomb, and had left 
paper and refuse from _ picnic 
lunches around the tomb. 


Cd In Manhattan a man wrote a 
letter to the Times about Grant’s 
tomb. He asked: “Why are boys 
and young men permitted to play 
handball against the walls of that 
monument? ... Why should the 
young people of this generation sc 
lack in taste and decency as to 


play their games on the very tomb 
of one of our generals?” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Treaties 


As the signatory powers pre- 
pared to release to the world the 
full text of the agreements which 
they had signed at Locarno (TIME, 
Oct. 26), a specially leased trans- 
Atlantic cable was extended directly 
into the office of the American Asso- 
ciated Press, in order that this super- 
news might not be delayed by the 
usual relays and repeaters. Two 
operators, transcribing the dot- 
dashed ticker tape which reeled 
off the cable receptor at better 
than a word a second, “cleared” the 
whole despatch of 5,000 words in 
less than two hours—a unique rec- 
ord in cable transmission. 


In all, seven treaties were 
cabled, certain of which were so 
nearly identical that the man in the 
street may rule-of-thumb them as 
three: 1) The Rhineland Security 
Treaty, amorg. Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Germany. 2) 
An Arbitration Treaty form, which 
was quadruplicated and signed as 
four separate treaties by Germany, 
respectively with France, Belgium, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 3) A 
form of Guarantee Treaty, dupli- 
cated and signed as two separate 
treaties by France, _ respectively 
with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 


The Rhineland Security Treaty 
consists of ten articles, and opens 
with the following preamble: “The 
President of the Republic of France, 
the President of the Reich, His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of -the British dominions beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India; His Maj- 
esty the King of Italy—anxious 
to satisfy the desire for security 
and protection which animates the 
peoples upon whom fell the 
scourge of the War of 1914-1918; 
taking note of the abrogation of 
the treaties for the neutralization of 
Belgium, and conscious of the neces- 
sity of insuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the 
scene of European conflicts; ani- 
mated also with the sincere desire 
of giving to all the signatory 
powers concerned supplementary 
guarantees within the framework 
of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the treaties in force 
between them—have determined to 
conclude a treaty with these ob- 
jects and have appointed pleni- 
potentiaries, who, having communi- 
cated their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as 
follows :’ 


Article I commences with the 
statement: “The high contracting 
parties collectively and _ severally 
guarantee in the manner provided 
in the following articles, the mainte- 
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nance of the territorial status quo 
resulting from the frontiers be- 
tween Germany and Belgium, and 
between Germany and France, and 
the inviolability of the said fron- 
tiers as fixed by or in pursuance of 
the treaty of peace signed at Ver- 
sai‘les on the 28th June, 1919.” 


The specific provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty disarming Ger- 
many are then cited. 

Article II asserts: “Germany and 
Belgium, and also Germany and 
France, mutually undertake that 
they wili in no case attack or in- 
vade each other or resort to war 
against each other.” But it goes 
on to stipulate that any one of 
these nations may “exercise the 
right of legitimate defense,” if 
the present treaty or the Ver- 
sailles Treaty is “flagrantly vio- 
lated” by one of the others; or may 
take up arms in accordance with 
the League Covenant, or may obey 
the League Council, in the event 
that the Council shall order action 
taken against a state which was 
first to attack. 

Article III contains the state- 
ment: “Germany and Belgium and 
Germany and France undertake to 
settle by peaceful means and in the 
manner laid down herein all ques- 
tions of every kind which may 
arise between them and which it 
may not be possible to settle by the 
normal methods of diplomacy.” 
There follow explicit regulations 
laying down the procedure for 
“conciliation commissions” which 
are to referee disputes; and the 
proviso that the Council of the 
League will act as a court of last 
resort. 

Article IV (presumably with 
Britain and Italy especially in 
mind) supplements Article II in 
defining the circumstances in which 
action shall be taken against a 
treaty-violating power. Heavy em- 
phasis is laid upon the principle 
that advisement shall first be taken 
if possible with the Council of the 
League. But in the event of a 
sudden “flagrant” hostile act, such 
as a rush by Germany or France 
upon the Rhineland, each guarantee- 
ing power “undertakes immediately 
to come to the help of the party 
against whom such a violation or 
breach has been directed as soon 
as the said power has been able 
to satisfy itself that this violation 
constitutes an unprovoked act of 
aggression.” 

Article V specifically provides that 
the powers shall enforce the arbi- 
tration of Franco-German and Bel- 


gio-German disputes. 
Articles VI and VII assert that 


the present treaty in no way under-- 


mines either the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles or the authority of the 
League; and “shall not be inter- 
preted as restricting the duty of 
the League to take whatever ac- 
tion may be deemed wise and ef- 




















fectual to safeguard the peace of 
the world.” 


Article VIII provides that the 
present treaty is to be registered 
with the League; and shall continue 
operative until the signatory 
powers, “voting at least by a. two- 
thirds majority, decide that the 
League of Nations insures sufficient 
protection” to them. “The treaty 
shall cease to have effect on the ex- 
piration of a period of one year 
from such decision.” 


Article IX (in toto): “The pres- 
ent treaty shall impose no obliga- 
tion upon any of the British do- 
minions, or upon India, unless the 
government of such dominion, or of 
Ss signifies its acceptance there- 
ot. 

Article X (in toto): “The present 
treaty shall be ratified and the 
ratifications shall be deposited at 
Geneva in the archives of the 
League of Nations as soon as pos- 
sible. It shall enter into force as 
soon as all the ratifications have 
been deposited and Germany has 
become a member of the League 
of Nations. The present treaty, 
done in a single copy, will be de- 
posited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, and the Secre- 
tary General will be requested 
to transmit certified copies to each 
of the high contracting parties. 


“In faith whereof the above men- 
tioned plenipotentiaries have signed 


the present treaty. Done at 
Locarno the 16th of October, 1925. 
“Luther, 


“Stresemann, 

“Emile Vandervelde, 
“A. Briand, 

“Austen Chamberlain, 
“Benito Mussolini.” 


The Arbitration Treaty form is 
well exampled in the German- 
Czecho-Slovakian treaty of 22 ar- 
ticles. The German-Polish treaty 
is exactly similar, and the Ger- 
man-French and German-Belgian 
treaties differ from it by the strik- 
ing out of one article only, the 
21st. In the German-Czech 
treaty: 


Article I provides: “All disputes 


of every kind between Germany and 


Czecho-Slovakia with regard to 
which the parties are in conflict 
as to their respective rights, and 
which it may not be possible to 
settle amicably by the normal meth- 
cds of diplomacy, shall be submitted 
for decision either to an arbitral 
tribunal or to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice as laid 
down hereafter.” And it is then 
stated that “disputes arising out 
of the past” are not affected; nor 
are those whose settlement is pro- 
vided for by other treaties. 


Articles II to V set up a “Per- 
manent Conciliation Commission” to 
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which the two nations may and 
ordinarily will submit all disputes 
before proceeding even to arbitra- 
tion. This commission shall con- 
sist of five members: a German, a 
Czecho-Slovakian, and three nation- 
als of three other powers, one of 
whom shall be President, and elab- 
orate machinery is sketched for the 
amicable arrangement of its ma- 
chinery. 

Articles V to XV define the pro- 
cedure, duties and powers of the 
Conciliation Commission. Its ordi- 
nary procedure is to be in accord- 
ance with the rules laid down by 
the Hague Convention of 1907 for 
scttling international disputes. Its 
duties embrace: the extensive in- 
vestigation of matters in disputes 
between Germany and _  Czecho- 
Slovakia; the responsibility of at- 
tempting to reconcile the disputants; 
and the making of reports which 
shall formulate the information 
gathered and show what progress 
has been made towards a settle- 
ment. To this end the Commission 
is to be given guarantees that the 
disputants will aid it in gathering 
evidence. The Commission is to 
meet by request of one or both of 
the disputants, or upon its own in- 
itiative; and make its decisions by 
a simple majority vote. 

Articles XV to XX provide the 
actual arbitration machinery. In 
the event that the Conciliation Con- 
vention fails to resolve a dispute, 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice or an arbitral tri- 
bunal in accordance with the Hague 
Convention of 1907, is to have the 
dispute laid before it. It is also 
provided that by request of either 
party the question may be brought 
before the Council of the League. 
Provisional measures are then to be 
outlined by the adjudicating body, 
and the disputants are bound by 
this treaty to accept and give aid 
to such measures. The provisions 
of the treaty are to apply among 
the signatory powers, even where 
the dispute concerns another power. 

Article XXI declares that the 
rights of the signatory powers be- 
fore the League and the powers of 
the League are not affected by the 
Treaty. It is this article which 
is left out of the German-French 
and German-Belgian treaties be- 
cause the point is already covered 
for those nations in the Rhineland 


treaty. 
Article XXII concludes the treaty 


and stipulates that it shall come 
into force upon substantially the 
same terms as the Rhine treaty, 
after being registered with the 
League. 

The Guarantee Treaties (Franco- 
Polish and  Franco-Czecho-Slova- 
kian) are identical, and provide 
that the signatory powers wiil come 
to one another’s aid if Germany 
shall violate the arbitration treaties 
she signed with each of the three 
“by an unprovoked recourse to 
arms.” 


Looking backward, after having 
scanned so much of the future in 
the Locarno treaties, observers 
recollect that the principal inter- 
national conferences since the World 
War have been: 

Versailles (Jan.-June, 1919): The 
terms of peace were concluded; 
Germany’s War guilt and repara- 
tions responsibility fixed; and the 
League of Nations formulated. 

Paris (April-Dec., 1920): The 
League of Nations was set up with 
a Legislative Assembly and an Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Brussels (Sept. and Dec., 1920): 


Two financial conferences were 
held, advising that international 
credit be organized through the 
League, and accepting Germany’s of- 
fer to make payments in kind. 
Washington. (Nov. 1921 - Feb., 
1922): A conference called by U. 
S. President Harding, at which five 
treaties were negotiated and. signed: 
1) The Five-Power Treaty, elimi- 
nating competition in. major naval 
armaments among the U. S., Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan; 2) 
The Poison Gas and Submarine 
Treaty among the same group of 
powers; 3) The Chino-Japanese 
Shantung Treaty; 4) A Nine-Power 
Treaty among the U. S., Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
The Netherlands; Janan. China and 
Portugal, which affirmed the “open 
door” doctrine, giving the powers 
equal trade opportunities in China, 
but guaranteed Chinese territorial 
integrity; 5) A second Nine-Power 
Treaty, in which these same nations 
bound themselves to provide for an 
increase in China’s customs rev- 
enues at the Conference which is at 


‘present assembling at Peking (see 


CHINA). 

Cannes (Jan., 1922): A general 
conference at which Premier Briand 
negotiated an Anglo-French securi- 
ty pact which was never ratified. 

Genoa and The Hague (April 
and June, 1922): Two economic 
conferences involving Russia, both 
of which proved largely abortive, 
except that the Genoa conference 
led to the Russo-German treaty 
of Rapallo. 


Lausanne (Nov., 1922-July, 1923) : 
A general conference concerning 
Allied-Grecian-Turkish affairs, 
which ended unsatisfactorily for all 
concerned. 

Paris-Berlin .(Jan.-April, 1924): 
The Dawes and McKenna commis- 
sions established the status of Ger- 
man national wealth and_ the 
means of converting it into repara- 
tions payments. 

Geneva (Sept.-Oct., 1924): The 
Fifth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, at which another Anglo- 
French security pact was buried, 
and the subsequently _ British- 
killed protocol against war was 
drawn up. 

Geneva (Nov.-Dec., 1924, and 
Jan.-Feb., 1925): The Opium Con- 


ference, from which the Chinese 
and U. S. delegates withdrew after 
it became apparent that the chief 
producing and distributing nations 
would not stop opium production in 
the near future. 


Paris (Dec., 1924): The Council 
of Ambassadors, as executor of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty, decreed 
that Germany had not kept her dis- 
armament obligations and that the 
evacuation of Cologne on Jan. 10, 
1925, as originally provided, with 
reservations, would be delayed. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Triumph, Exultation 


As Foreign Minister Austen 
Chamberlain arrived in London last 
week, returning from the Locarno 
Conference, he was greeted with 
official honors and popular ovations 
which recalled those accorded to the 
returning Prince of Wales the week 
before (TIME, Oct. 26). 

The Prince, Lord Cromer and 
Vice Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
were on hand at Victoria Station 
to congratulate him in the name of 
the King on the successful issue 
of his labors. Crowded about him 
many members of the Cabinet, in- 
cluding the genial Winston Church- 
ill, Lord Cave, Lord Cecil and Colonel 
Amery. As they wrung his hand, 
they noted that the returning dip- 
lomatic hero had for once chosen 
to appear publicly in a crinkled 
grey lounge suit instead of being 
austerely and formally attired as 
is his usual custom. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, who had accompanied her 
husband to Locarno, was all but 
overwhelmed with flowers; and out- 
side the station, by special fiat of 
King George, a state coach waited 
for the son of famed and beloved 
“Joe.””* 

Before he was whirled away 
amid cheering throngs, Mr. Cham- 
berlain spoke a few words of thanks 
to representatives of the British 
press for their work at Locazno, 
which he said was “often a help 
and never a hindrance to. our ef- 
forts.” He also issued an oJicial 
statement, in part as follows: “I 
am full of gratitude that it has 
been given to me to represent my 
Sovereign at such a moment. The 
treaties initialed at Locarno threat- 
en no one, are directed against no 
nation, secure the safety of many 
and are welcomed by all.” 

The London Times erupted into 
exclamations for once: ‘No more 
invasions of Belgium! No more 
devastation of French territory! No 





*Joseph Chamberlain died July 2, 1914; 
onetime Secretary of State for the Colon‘es 
(1895-1903) ; famed M. P.; onetime Lord 
Rector of Glaszow University, to wh'‘ch 
post of honor son Austen was likewise 
elected last week (see EDUCATION). 
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new occupation of the Ruhr! No 
new attempts to foster separatist 
movements in the Rhineland! It 
seems almost incredible we should 
have escaped from that series of 
nightmares, yet this solemn pledge 
intends nothing less. The spectre 
that held the peoples of France, 
Belgium and Germany in _ perpet- 
ual fear has been exorcised, at 
any rate for a period in which the 
will of the present generation may 
operate.” 

Said Premier Baldwin: 

“The miracle of Locarno is that 
there has sprung up in Europe for 
the first time since the War the 
will to peace. If the promise at 
Locarno is fulfilled the peace we 
have built up in Western Europe 
is a prelude to the peace that 
will ultimately be built up through- 
out the whole of Europe.” 

Exclaimed the Outlook (Indepen- 
dent), finding time to be acidulous 
even in an hour of rejoicing, and 
expressing a sentiment frequently 
voiced last week in Europe: 

“One notices a certain amount of 
pique in American press comment 
that Europe has got together with- 
cut America’s assistance and 
worked out some sort of an agree- 
ment. It does not fit in with the 
preconceived notion on the other 
side of the Atlantic of a_hate- 
torn Europe, which could only be 
reconciled through the pious efforts 
of the United States. 

“Coolidge himself is an estimable 
man, who personally would be glad 
+o make some sort of a move, but 
he is timid, with his ear always 
to the ground, afraid of public 
opinion, which, when watching Eu- 
ropean affairs, is completely un- 

- instructed in America. So, _ it 
seems, that Europe need not ex- 
pect much from America except the 
usual duns about debts and loans 
on profitable terms to Americans.” 


Candid Charteris 


Warmed by the hospitality of the 
National Arts Club, Gramercy 
Park, Manhattan, Brigadier Gen- 
eral John A. Charteris, Chief of 
Britain’s Army Intelligence Service 
during the War, unsealed his lips 
at a dinner last week and became 
confidential if not indiscreet. 

Said he, according to reports by 
his fellow diners: “A bit of propa- 
ganda may often grow far beyond 
its original purpose and get com- 
pletely out of control. For exam- 
ple, take the story to the effect 
that during the War Germany 
boiled down the bodies of her dead 
soldiers to utilize the resultant fat 
for fertilizer. That story was re- 
leased and grew as follows: 

“England was worried about the 
attitude of China, which seemed to 
favor Germany. One day _ there 
came to my desk a mass of ma- 





AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
They wrung his hand 


terial taken from German prison- 
ers and dead soldiers. In it were 
two pictures, one showing a train 
taking dead horses to the rear so 
that fat and other things needed 
for fertilizer and mupitions might 
be obtained from them; and the 
other showing a train taking dead 
Germans to the rear for burial. On 
the picture showing the horses was 
the word ‘Cadaver.’ 

“Knowing how the Chinese revere 
their dead, I had the caption tell- 
ing of the ‘cadaver’ being sent back 
to the fat factory transposed to 
the picture showing the German 
corpses, and had this photograph 
sent to a Chinese newspaper in 
Shanghai. . . . Six weeks later ‘the 
horrible boiling down of German 
soldiers was blazoned to the world, 
after a letter had been received in 
England from a reader of the Chi- 
nese newspaper. 


“Although I had by then forgot- 
ten all about the matter...I 
was interrogated by the House of 
Commons... and thought it best 
to dodge the truth for the first and 
only time during the War....I 
said that from what I knew of the 
German mentality, I was prepared 
for anything.... Of course’ by 
that time the German newspapers 
had printed indignant denials. 


“An ingenious fellow in my office 
prepared a fake ‘diary’ of a Ger- 
man soldier, who was supposed to 
have had to assist in boiling down 
some of his comrades. And it was 
planned that a certain correspond- 
ent who had a passion for German 
diaries should be allowed to ‘dis- 
cover’ it.... But I felt that the 
deception had gone far enough... . 
An error in the diary might have 


led to an exposure of the falsity, 
which would have imperiled the ef- 
fectiveness of all British propa- 


ganda. ...It was never used and 
is now in the London War 
Museum.” 


The General concluded with an 
appeal to Americans to give Eng- 
land their sympathy during her 
present economic struggle. 


There ensued an_ interval in 
which everyone asked: “What will 
Britannia say to this?” There came 
the answer of British newspaper- 
dom: “It is almost incredible that 
a British officer should have done 
such a thing... that a man in 
public life should choose the hour 
when peace and amity were dawn- 
ing at Locarno, to revive one of 
the most unsavory stories of the 
War.” 

The Evening Standard cried: 
the statement, it is vital that he 
deny it instantly. ... Its effect is 
to discredit British propaganda 
past, present and future.” 

The Westminster Gazette: “This 
is a disgusting thine to be reminded 
of when we are endeavoring to for- 
get the madness’ which the War en- 
gendered.” 


The Star: “This story of scan- 
dal and abominable lying is a scan- 
dal and a disgrace which Parlia- 
ment cannot ignore. It is not the 
reputation of Gen. Charteris, but 
of the British nation which is at 
stake.” 

After all this rumpus had pro- 
ceeded unchecked for several days, 
General Charteris at length spoke. 
To reporters who crowded round 
him as he was about to set sail 
for Glasgow, aboard the liner 
Transylvania, he delivered himself 
warmly as follows: “My _ speech 
was made at a private dinner at 
which the toastmaster began ~his 
remarks with the statement that 
no reporters were present... . It 
was not necessary for us to spread 
false propaganda, as __ sufficient 
false propaganda was being spread 
from other sources to offset any 
which was spread for a good pur- 
pose ... My whole idea in speak- 
ing was to show that propaganda 
not based on truth is futile. . 

“The comments or remarks at- 
tributed to me in that speech were 
taken from the context of the talk. 
The ‘corpse factory’ story was re- 
ferred to. This story was never 
used for the simple reason that 
it was not truthful, and any re- 
ports that any pictures were used 
is entirely fictitious.” 


A correspondent of The New York 
World later declared positively that 
at the British General Headquar- 
ters in 1917, he was shown by a 
subordinate of General Charteris 
photographs of a huge cauldron 
choked with fragments of bodies, 
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arms and legs. He was told that 
i this picture was at the time being 
o used in the East for propaganda. 
ity An Australian explorer, formerly 
ef. a staff photographer for an Aus- 
pa- j tralian corps, has come forward 
and with the story that he piled frag- 
Tar ments of German corpses into a 
captured German field kitchen caul- 
dron, photographed the gruesome 
an mess, and thus obtained the pic- 
ng- ture in question. 
her rea re 
in Reds Warned 
- With alarums, eéxcursions and 
er- whoops London Reds staged an im- 
hat | passioned demonstration last week 
yne before Bow Street Police Court. 
in Red flags were swished and flaunt- 
yur ed, the Communist Anthem was 


chanted ferociously off key. Within 
of the court, Britain’s “war on Reds” 
(TIME, Oct. 26) was gathering cau- 








- \ tious headway amid all this tumult. 
tes The noted Communists* arrested a 
tes fortnight ago were arraigned at a 
i Magistrate’s hearing, and Sir Trav- 
ers Humphreys, acting for the di- 
da ’ A 
rector of Public Prosecutions, set 
; forth the new policy of the Bald- 
his win Government in resorting to 
led stern measures against the Reds, 
se as follows: 
si “The view of the prosecution is 
that all persons who disseminate by 
n- word of mouth or by _ published 
n- writings the doctrines of what the 
ae defendants call Communism, are 
he liable to be prosecuted for sedi- 
ut tion. ... The defendants before 
at me are not prosecuted because they 
are Communists. ... The prosecu- 
0- tion suggests that Communism, as 
73, it is understood and explained by 
ce, these persons and their associates, 
nd is illegal because it involves three 
ii] things: first, the overthrow of the 
er constituted Government of the 
lf country and the established forms 
ch of Government by force; second, 
at the creation of antagonism between 
‘is different classes of His Majesty’s 
at subjects; third, seducing from their 
It allegiance of the armed force of 
id the Crown. " 
nt “If the establishment of a dic- 
id tatorship of the proletariat and the 
Ly elimination of the capitalist can be 
r- done by lawful means, I am not 
k- here to suggest that it is a crime 
la to advocate it. But it is perfectly 
well known that some ends cannot 
t be achieved and are not expected 
2 to be achieved by lawful means.” 
* In conclusion, Sir Travers read 
S extracts from a book called Lenin 
. and Youth, which he declared had 
t been “recommended by the defend- 
> ants to young Britons”; and posi- 
d *They now number twelve. To the eight 
named in Time last week have been added: 
Arthur McManus, head of the colonial de- 
ke partment of the Communist party; John 
t Thomas Murphy, head of its political bu- 


reau; Robert Page Arnot, director of the 
r labor research department; and Walter Han- 
nington, organizer of the National Unem- 
ployed Workers’ Committee Movement. 


- 2a Pe 


TIME 


tively asserted that the Commun- 
ists before the court had received 
orders in the past from Moscow. 
The session was then adjourned 
pending the opening of the formal 
trial proceedings, and the tweive 
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THE LATE LorpD RIBBLESDALE 
“traces of an elder generation” 


defendants trooped forth and were 
promptly hailed as heroes and cru- 
saders by their flag-waving sympa- 
thizers. With them walked famed 
and unique Communist M. P. Sha- 
purji Saklatvala, whom Secretary 
Kellogg recently barred from the 
U. S. (TIME, Sept. 28 CABINET). 
Shapurji had previously supplied 
bail for several of the accused; at- 
tentive, he had harkened to the 
words of Prosecutor Sir Travers, 
with intent to make good use of 
them in stirring up Communist re- 
sentment against “British Fas- 
cism.” 


Ribblesdale 


Last week Death, enemy of ele- 
gance, marched up the dark oak 
stairs of a house in Grosvenor 
Square, London, and snuffed out 
the breath of an old gentleman 
who lay in bed there, his bleak face 
upturned to the ceiling. Next day 
The New York Times published his 
picture: “Lord Ribblesdale, hus- 
band of the late John Jacob Astor’s 
first wife, who died yesterday.” 


In London, where Lord Ribbles- 
dale was known for other things 
beside his marriage to the onetime 
spouse of a U. S. financier, another 
picture appeared the day after his 
death in various papers. It was a 
reproduction of John Sargeni’s 
famed painting of him in his hunt- 
ing clothes—a picture conceived by 
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King Edward one cup-day at Ascot 
when Ribblesdale as master of 
the Royal Buckhounds rode up the 
midway at the head of the King’s 
gentlemen. 

“Sargent,” said the- King to the 
painter at a Royal Academy ban- 
quet, “I want you to do a portrait 
of Ribblesdale. Wonderful name, 
wonderful family—600 years on one 
property up in Yorkshire, wit, 
great sportsman, two fine sons, 
great breed.” 

“The Ancestor” Sargent called 
the portrait, recognizing in Ribbles- 
dale’s magnificent physical pres- 
ence, his fastidious dress, and in 
the whole temper of his mind, those 
qualities which legend has conferred 
upon the peers of England. Traces 
of an older generation survived in 
his speech and in his clothes,— 
hard grainy phrases, grandiloquent 
flights of formal gallantry, puffing 
stocks, deep collars, square top 
hats. He was a celebrated boxer! 
People said that he could knock 
out any man in the House of 
Lords. Once he sat next to Charles 
Parnell in a railway carriage and, 
for the only time in hig life, per- 
mitted himself to be engaged in 
conversation by a man to whom he 
had never been introduced, thus 
winning fame as “the first man to 
interview Parnell.” He was 65 
when he married Mr. Astor’s wife 
(Ava Willing, Philadelphia). No 
children were born. One of the 
two fine sons of his earlier mar- 
riage was killed in Somaliland, one 
in Gallipoli. His title dies with 
him. ' 


**The Bathroom Door’’ 


Outraged peers cast copies of cer- 
tain of the London newspapers upon 
their glowing autumn hearths; 
vowed that the House of Windsor 
had suffered a besmirchment. 

Crowed joyful servant girls: “’Is 
Ighness ’as been alarkin’ again! 
0 te’ 

The Manchester Guardian mourn- 
fully intoned, “This is damaging 
enough to be the work of some 
hidden hand.” 

“This,” when inspected, appeared 
superficially to be only a photo- 
graph of a svelt and alluring “red- 
headed vamp.” Alas, her shoulders 
were a thought too broad, her hips 
a shade too neat! She was none 
other than Edward of Wales, 
snapped en costume while appear- 
ing in The Bathroom Door, a farce 
produced aboard the cruiser Repulse 
just before she docked at Ports- 
mouth (TIME, Oct. 26) and re- 
turned the Prince from his South 
American tour. 

To make matters worse, the 
photograph was obviously “posed” 
to the. satisfaction of “the Royal 
Vamp,” ,who is rumored to have 
impenitently “countenanced” its re- 
lease by one of his suite. 

Britannia seems unable to ap- 
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preciate the jest. Court gossips 
said, “The King and Queen have 
been highly displeased. Immediate 
changes are to be made in His 
Royal Highness’ retinue.” 

Cried the Westminister Gazette, 
unintentionally pat, “Don’t stare 
at. the Prince of Wales”; continued 
with an editorial in which Britons 
were urged to safeguard the Prince 
from serious risk of a breakdown” 
by “respecting his privacy.” 


Sons 


Undergraduates at Cambridge at- 
tended a debate before their famed 
forensic Union. And from London 
even the mightiest lent an ear to 
the harangues of three Cambridg: 
youths anent the conduct of British 
affairs by the Baldwin Govern- 
ment. 

One was young Joynson-Hicks, 
son of the present’ ultra-Tory 
Home Secretary. He warmly de- 
fended the Government. 

One was Arthur Henderson Jr., 
son of the famed Labor leader who 
was Home Secretary in Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Government. He mild- 
ly disparaged the present régime. 

Tke last was Cliver Baldwin. On 
him the fact that he is a son of the 
leader of the Tory party weighed 
lightly. He set out to flay his 
father’s Government. 

By way of hamstringing the 
meagre success which Pater Bald- 
win has achieved in dealing with 
unemployment, he wrought upon 
his hearers’ feelings by recounting 
the suicide of a workless former 
soldier, and concluded: “He is only 
one of the many men who, during 
the last few months, have been 
sacrificed on the altar of the Gov- 
ernment, which is far more con- 
cerned with the profits made out 
of industry than with the lives of 
its own people.” 

Later, Debater Baldwin scored a 
triumph when the meeting rejected 
a vote of confidence in Premier 
Baldwin’s Covernment, by a vote 
of 303 to 220. 


GERMANY 


Reaction to Locarno 


Under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg the Cabinet 
-of the Reich, in full plenary ses- 
sion, recorded unanimously last 
week its complete concurrence with 
the procedure of Herr Stresemann 
and Dr. Luther in initialing the 
Locarno treaties (see INTERNATION- 
AL). Immediately thereafter the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Reichstag indicated that no oppo- 
sition to the treaties need b2 


feared from the Central or Social- 
ist parties, since Herr Stresemann 
had declared before it: “The Rhine- 
land treaty contains nothing but 








renunciation of all aggressive at- | ernor of Tripoli, and later as Fi- 


tacks ...and does not interfere 
with the self-determination of peo- 
ples or with any other kind of 
peaceful development.... The 
text of the initialed treaties is not 
subject to alteration and must be 
taken or left as it stands.” 


And Parliamentary leaders be- 
gan to predict a safe majority in 
the Reichstag for the Locarno 
pacts. 

Suddenly came action abrupt and 
typically decisive from the Monar- 
chists, who abhor Locarno and all 
its works. At a caucus of the Na- 
tionalist Reichstag deputies a reso- 
lution was adopted condemning 
“the results of the Locarno treaties 
at present available.” ~ 

The Nationalist members of the 
Cabinet (three of them) interpreted 
this resolution as a party command 
to resign and forthwith presented 
their resignations to Chancellor 
Luther. It was felt that this de- 
velopment would inevitably lead to 
serious delays in ratifying the 
treaties. The Monarchist press was 
headlining: “The Pact is dead.” 


[TALY 


Volpi’s Commission 


For once the Fascist Government 
and its bitterest opponents were in 
accord. All Italy joined in shower- 
ing farewells and good wishes upon 
the twelve Italians who are to ne- 
gotiate the funding of their coun- 
try’s 50 billion lire ($2,000,000,000,) 
War debt to the U. S., under the 
leadership of Count Giuseppe Volpi* 
di Misurata, Minister of Finance. 


As the Commission embarked at 
Naples aboard the Duilio, Italians 
considered it a good omen _ that 
Count Volpi is, strangely enough, 
“a self-made business man.” His 
title was conferred upon him by 
King Vittorio Emanuele as a re- 
ward for his highly successful gov- 
ernorship of Misurata in Italian 
Tripoli. And it is well known that 
as a boy he was obliged to earn 
his own living as the result of 
financial reverses which had _be- 
fallen his family. 

While still in his teens he com- 
menced to build up the great chain 
of establishments trading between 
Italy and the Near East, which 
have given him wealth, power and 
the opportunity to devote himself 
brilliantly to affairs of state. His 
rise to diplomatic prominence cam2 
when Premier Giolitti called upon 
him, as an authority in Near East- 
ern affairs, to negotiate the peace 
treaty which followed the Italo- 
Turkish War in Tripoli (1911-12). 
And since then his success as Gov- 


*Count Volpi’s name is cognate with the 
Italian word ‘“volpe’, which means fox, 
cunning person, foxy person. 





nance Minister, has endeared him 
greatly to the House of Savoy and 
set him high in Fascist councils. 
Such was the suave  oval-faced 
Italian, with level brows and a 
scrubby Van Dyck beard, who set 
sail with his Countess to talk of 
Italian debts upon an Italian-dis- 
covered continent. 


At Rome there had been fare- 
wells pregnant with import and 
seasoned with emotion. Count 
Volpi was closeted secretly with 
Benito Mussolini just before his 
departure. And the whole Cabinet 
except Mussolini, assembled at the 
station to see him off. There was 
kissing. There were cries of “Viva - 


Volpi! Viva Italia!” 


In accordance with Fascismo’s 
policy of utter secrecy, the final 
Italian debt terms were withheid 
by Count Volpi even from the 
members of his own commission 
up to the time of sailing. Cor- 
respondents, eager for an official 
announcement, were ingeniously in- 
formed that “Count Volpi owes it 
to the American Debt Commission, 
as an act of deference, to inform 
it of Italy’s proposals by word of 
mouth instead of through — the 
medium of the press.” 


Unofficially, however, the Count 
unbent as follows: “I am _ never 
either optimistic or pessimistic 
where business deals are concerned. 
I am a business man going to 
America to talk business.... 

“I would not be starting if I did 
not think there was a possibility 
of coming to an understanding. ... 

“Italy should not feel humiliated 
or fretful over my mission to 
America. There is nothing hu- 
miliating in paying one’s debts, and 
America is quite within her rights 
in expecting us to pay as much 
as we can of what we owe her. If 
Italy acted otherwise she would 
not be living up to her reputation 
for square dealing.” 


In Somaliland 


Many a sailor shanghaied at 
Aden, has been carried round Cape 
Guardafui, easternmost point of 
Africa, and down its coast to 
Zanzibar, without ever knowing 
that after passing the Cape he 
sailed for 1,000 miles past the 
Italian protectorate of Somaliland. 

Ignorance of this protectorate is 
not confined to seafarers. Last 
week numerous geographies were 
thumbed as Italy reported that she 
was sending troops to dominate the 
northern part of this region, after 
having contented herself with as- 
serting actual authority only in the 
south during the 36 years of her 
régime. 

Historians recalled that Somali- 
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land was the scene of the first 
important Italian venture at Afri- 
can colonization, and was brought 
under Italian influence in 1889 by 
treaties with the Somali sultans 
and subsequent agreements with 
Britain, Zanzibar and Abyssinia. 
Since that time the sultanates of 
Obbia and Mijertins have been 
allowed to retain their de facto au- 
tonomy, but now Italian troops have 
“resumed” actual control of this 
territory. Fascist-censored cables 
report that, the natives “welcomed 
the Italians with benevolence and 
sympathy,” and surrendered 2,000 
rifles and much ammunition “with- 
out pulling a single trigger.” 


. ° * 


** Hooligan’’ 


Cried Il Popolo d'Italia, official 
organ of Premier Mussolini, scor- 
ing M. Vandervelde, Socialist Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister, for refusing 
to shake hands with Dictator 
Benito, at Locarno (TIME, Oct. 26): 
“Vandervelde is a hooligan in di- 
plomacy ...a Social Democrat 
who fiouts the established canons 
of diplomatic courtesy, which are 
scrupulously observed by even the 
Russian Bolsheviki. . . . Fortunate- 
ly Emile Vandervelde is an in- 
significant person. ... [But] the 
Locarno episode will not be forgot- 


ten.” 
GREECE 
Wear Averted 
Somewhere along the Mace- 
donian frontier between Greece 


and Bulgaria someone shot or shot 
at a sentinel. In the incendiary 
Near East one bullet is certain to 
breed many. Before the day was 
out, Bulgarians were storming a 
Greek blockhouse and Greeks were 
pouring into Bulgaria and shelling 
the Bulgar town of Petrich. Amid 
these scenes of violence the last 
thing ascertainable was whether 
the sentinel originally fired upon 
had been a Greek or a Bulgarian. 


The Greeks addressed a “48-hour 
ultimatum” to Sofia, in which they 
charged that a Greek sentinel and 
later a Greek officer bearing a flag 
of truce had been wantonly shot 
and killed by Bulgarians. For this 
injury to her “national dignity” 
Greece demanded an indemnity of 
6 million drachmas (about $80,- 
400). 


Bulgaria retorted by sending a 
note to the League of Nations 
wherein she described minutely how 
a Bulgarian sentinel had been wan- 
tonly fired upon by Greek soldiers, 
who, when he returned their fire, 
entered Bulgaria at the head of a 
Greek invasion, which penetrated 
Bulgar territory to a depth of 








eight kilometres. The note as- 
serted that Bulgaria was throwing 
herself entirely upon the protec- 
tion of the League, and that her 
soldiers had been ordered to make 
not the slightest resistance to the 
invading Greeks. 


Meanwhile scores of despatches 
reported fighting on the part of 
soldiers of both nations, terroriza- 
tion of the Macedonian peasantry, 
and the utter destruction of Petrich 
by Greek shell-fire—as well as de- 
nials from Greece that she was 
either shelling, or bombing that 
town. 


Amid these alarming _incerti- 
tudes, Aristide Briand, as Acting 
President of the Council of the 
League of Nations, promptly re- 
minded the governments at Athens 
and Sofia that as League mem- 
bers they were bound not to have 
recourse te war, but to appear im- 
mediately in the person of their 
envoys before the League Council, 
which would then decide upon the 
action to be taken in order to in- 
sure peace. 


The envoys of Greece and Bul- 
garia scurried to obey. At Paris 
they found M. Briand and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, personifying 
France and Britain in the Council 
of the League, which was brought 
up to full strength by representa- 
tives of Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Sweden, Uraguay, Japan, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Brazil. After a short 
hearing, Mr. Chamberlain read out 
the Council’s preliminary discus- 
sion. Greece and Bulgaria were 
given just 24 hours to clear out of 
each other’s territory and 72 hours 
in which to file proofs that they 
had done so. The envoys of the 
defendant powers accepted this rul- 
ing—scurried once more. The Lea- 
gue Council commenced the task 
of collecting and sifting evidence, 
with a view to adjucating the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the out- 
break. 


TURKEY 
Speeders Nailed 


Last week in Constantinople, en- 
ergetic Prefect Emin Bey of the 
police force issued to his hench- 
men stout planks bristling with 
nails. “Throw these,” said he, “be- 
fore speeding motor cars. If they 
cannot stop, their tires will be 
sorely, multitudinously punctured.” 
A scientifically infallible method of 
testing brakes! The Prefect’s regu- 
lations included instructions to 
chauffeurs and coachmen not “to 
joke among themselves in unseem- 
ly manner or indulge in obscene re- 
marks.” 














CHINA 


Events 


Events in China which have been 
cloaked in obscurity for some 
months took on an intelligible sig- 
nificance last week. Two happen- 
ings of major interest: 1) the Nine- 
Power Customs Conference* assem- 
bled at Peking, seat of the present 
weak Chinese National Govern- 
ment; 2) the great warlord, or 
“Super-Tuchun,” Wu Pei-fu, 
emerged from an enforced retire- 
ment and appeared at Hankow as 
“Commander-in-Chief of the Cen- 
tral Provinces”—an alliance which 
he has apparently patched up by 
intrigue and which he claims 
leagues about him “14 of China’s 
18 provinces.” 

The Military Situation. Super- 
Tuchun Wu, on _ resurrecting his 
power, has already driven his old 
enemy, Super-Tuchun Chang, “Man- 
churian Warlord,” out of the posi- 
tions which the latter has held for 
months at and near Shanghai. 
The actual capture of Shanghai 
was accomplished last week by 
General Sun Chuan-Fang, acting 
for Super-Tuchun Wu. 


At Peking, General Feng Yu- 
hsiang became so agitated at the 
comeback of Super-Tuchun Wu, 
whom he “betrayed” last year, that 
he was reported upon the point of 
offering to unite his strength once 
more with Wu against Chang. This 
naturally makes things highly in- 
teresting for the weak Peking 
“Government of China,” which is 
entertaining the Customs Confer- 
ence and which is supposed to be 
“protected” by Feng. 


Swelled with pride at his success 
thus far, Super-Tuchun Wu des- 
patched a note to the Customs 
Conferees at Peking, suggesting 
that their assembly might well be 
postponed “until such time as a 
more representative Government 
functions in China.” He meant, of 
course, “I’m going to gobble up 
China, Peking and all. Better wait 
until I do and negotiate with me.” 
The Conferees, secure in their nine- 
powered might, ignored Wu for the 
— and opened their delibera- 
ions. 


The radical “South China Gov- 
ernment” at Canton was reported 
strongly disposed to unite with Wu. 
_The Customs Conference Situa- 
tion is dominated by the fact that 





*The delegates represent the U. S., 
Netherlands, Portugal, Japan, China. 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, the 


They are meeting pursuant to the Nine 
Power Treaty negotiated to settle Chi- 
nese tariff problems at Washington (1921- 
22), which was only fully ratified last 
August. This treaty was, of course, ne- 
gotiated simultaneously with the famed 
Five-Power Washington Naval Disarma- 
ment Treaties, and another Nine-Power 
treaty promising an inquiry into the Chi- 
nese “extra-territoriality” system, which 
will be made at Peking in December. 
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China has not been allowed to reg- 
ulate her own customs dues for 
the last 71 years, and wants to 
be given that right at once. This 
question is all but inextricably in- 
volved, because the former Imperial 
Government of China found it con- 
venient to turn its whole tariff- 
collection system over to John Bull, 
who as “honest broker,” collected 
the tariff, paid it over to the Im- 
perial Government, and later made 
loans to China with the tariff as 
security, the interest upon which 
now absorbs practically all the 
money that is collected from this 
source. 

With the fall of the Imperial 
Government and the rise of “Young 
China,” there has been an insist- 
ent demand that Britain abandon 
her role of customs administra- 
tor. This she is reluctant to do, 
feeling that she now has a heavy 
“vested interest” in the tariff; and 
alleging that the Chinese Govern- 
ment is not yet strong enough to 
administer a tax which the various 
Tuchuns would be only too quick to 
seize for themselves if Britain were 
not there to stop them. The U. S. 


autonomy before she can “grow 
up” out of her present weakness. 
Japan claims, apparently with sup- 
porting documents, that Imperial 
China granted the right to ad- 
minister her customs “to the for- 
eign power whose trade with China 
is greatest.” And Japan now as- 
serts that Japanese trade with 
China is heavier than British, and 
wants Britain to turn over tariff 
collecting to her. 

Such are the larger aspects. of 
the Chinese customs muddle. It is 
expected that, for the present, the 
conference will steer clear of as 
many of them as possible. Ob- 
servers agree that the immediate 
situation in China is too unstable 
to warrant proximate withdrawal 
of British tariff-supervision. Pre- 
sumably as many minor points of 
friction as possible will be cleared 
up at the conference; and it is 
thought probable that the tariff 
rate will be raised from 5% to 
742% in order to increase the reve- 
nue to a point where China can 
abolish some of her internal taxes. 

The U. S. delegation is headed 
by Silas H. Strawn, famed Chicago 


MUSIC 


Mr. Kahn & Mr. Gatti 


At four o’clock of a dull after- 
noon last month, a Lincoln motor 
car waited outside the office door 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan. Some nondescript fel- 
lows who were arriving in twos 
and threes at the same door 
glanced at their watches and then, 
nervously, at the big car where it 
crouched beside the curb, glitter- 
ing in the grey air as if its glass 
and brass and nickel work were 
lit with a secret sunlight. For 
whom was it waiting? 

The fellows may have been ap- 
prehensive because they were ex- 
cited. Each of them had found 
on his desk that morning a slim 
slip: “Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
Manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will see the musical re- 
porters on Monday afternoon at 
four o’clock in his office.” 

Once a year, just before the sea- 
son begins, Manager Gatti issues 
his summons so that he can answer 
at a single sitting the plaguing in- 
terrogations of the press. New 
operas are to be given, new singers 





lawyer, and John Van A. Mac- heard; Manager Gatti-Casazza had 


(Continued on Page 22) 


has generally taken the attitude 
that China must be given tariff 


Murray, U. S. Minister to China. 
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Let The Atlantic Ocean 
Do It! 
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Muscle Shoals. Marvelous! Victoria Nyanza. 
Glorious! Niagara Falls. Stupendous! 
Wonderful as all these projects are, none of 
them appeal to the imagination as _ the 
idea of harnessing the tides of The Bay of 
Fundy, mastering and curbing the might 
of The Atlantic Ocean, so that it becomes 
the willing slave of man. 
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rushing waters of Niagara Falls translated 
into edible dainties where everything is 
baked and cooked electrically. Now the 
— er of the swirling tides at 
assamoquoddy are trans! formed into the 
strength o millions of horses that will lessen 
the burdens of a progressive civilization. 
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John MF: Tiewis Redltd Manager 
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This gigantic project was conceived in the 
brains of that great genius of water-power, 
Colonel Hugh Cooper, and his gifted broth- 
er Dexter. It is with feelings of deep satis- 
faction to us, to know that when these two 
masters of hydro-electric energy visit 
Buffalo, they make their home at The 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding ) 
Hotel Touraine. 


the Constitution of the United States 
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At The Hotel Touraine you will find the : 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, Italy’s poet- 
soldier, and Thomas B. Morgan, United 
Press manager at Rome. 


DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, Great Britain’s 
war premier and Liberal leader, chatting 
with Mr. Ed L. Keen, general European 
m«nager of the United Press, outside_his 
office in London. 


BARON SHIDEHARA, Foreign Minister of Japan, 
at his office in Tokio, giving Miles W. Vaughn, 
United Press Far Eastern manager, an interview 
on Japanese-American relations. 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Germany, with Frederick Kuh, 
United Przss correspondent at Berlin, at 
Stresertann’s home in Berlin. 
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create big news 
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. An unexpected division in the House of 
| Commons....... what does it mean? ...... 

will the premier fall?......is a new policy 
| foreshadowed? 


“See Lloyd George.” 


Italy’s poet and stormy petrel flashes again across 
the front page .... Does it portend some 
startling change of far-reaching significance? 


| “See D’Annunzio.” 
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| Japan makes a new move on the checkerboard 
of Far Eastern diplomacy.... What will be 
the ultimate re-arrangement of the kings and 


pawns? 

“See Shidehara.” 
European balances again shifting ...... what 
part will Germany play? 

“See Stresemann.” 
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HEREVER the important 

personalities of the world 
are located, you will find a 
trained, alert UNITED PRESS 
correspondent. 


“They walk with kings’’.. . 
they are the confidants of 
premiers. . .statesmen. . .sol- 
diers. 


And in New York sits the 
“city editor of the world’’— 
the news editor of the United 
Press. 


Forty-five seconds from 
Buenos Aires. . .three minutes 
from London. ..thirty min- 


utes from Tokio. . .he has his 
finger on the pulse of the 
world. By cable and telegraph 
and wireless he directs 
UNITED PRESS representa- 
tives three thousand.. .five 
thousand. . .eight thousand 
miles away as easily as the 
editor of your home town 
paper keeps in touch with the 
reporter at your city hall. 


And as you glance at the 
dispatches in your paper from 
London, Moscow, Bagdad or 
the Arctic Circle, you may say: 
‘‘Hm-mmm! I see the Army 
beat Notre Dame.”’ 


There is a UNITED 
PRESS newspaper in 
almost every impor- 
tant city in the world. 
Buy the newspaper 
that carries the credit- 
line “By United 
Press’’. 
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promised to give details. Yet the 
reporters, when they had got in- 
side, found that there was nothing 
for them to do but stand fidgeting 


on a green carpet; Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza was busy. When at length 
an interpreter (for Mr. Gatti- 


Casazza understands English but 
slowly and speaks it more slowly 
still) led them down a corridor to 
his office, one reporter hung behind, 
then dashed to a window and 
peered down just in time to see the 
door of the big car close behind a 
dapper, short and quick-moving 
man in a derby hat. 

The reporter bit his fingernails. 
He was wondering whether he would 
best serve his paper by following the 
others into Manager Gatti’s office 
or by pursuing the little man in 
the automobi.e—a little man who, 
chief stockholder, President, guar- 
antor and presiding intelligence, 
knows perhaps more than anyone 
else about the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and its new season. 

Otto H. Kahn. In the tonneau 
of his limousine Otto Hermann 
Kahn (if the reporter had not made 
a mistake) settled himself for what- 
ever reflections were his at that 
hour of an autumn afternoon. He 
might have thought, for a cigar 
puff or two, of widely separated 
and irrelevant things—of the year 
he served in the German Army in 
the early eiehties—of what Roose- 
velt once said of him*—of the fact 
that his son, Roger Wolff Kahn, 
has organized a very successful jazz 
orchestra—of the respectful way in 
which the press is beginning to call 
him “America’s Foremost Patron 
of tre Arts.” Or he might have 
thought, not without satisfaction, 
of the banking career whcese com- 
pact pattern knits these scattered 
salients. Formerly cashier in a 
-bank in Carlsruhe, Germany, later 
Vice President of a German bank 
*in London, he came to the U. S. 
during the panic of 1898, took a job 
as clerk, and in a few years was 
telping E. H. Harriman rehabili- 
tate the Union Pacific. 

A curious fellowship, that with 
Harriman: suave diplomacy and 
Harriman’s sledge-hammering; an 
appreciator of art and thunderous 
Harriman, who knew railroads and 
wanted to know nothing else. It 
was an alliance of race antagon- 
isms: the reserved and brilliant 
Jew; the bristling, aggressive, fiery- 
hearted Yankee. He did not have 
much time for patronage of art in 
those days. He was too busy to 
hear as much music as he wanted 
to; in fact, he nearly forgot how 
to play the violin—an accomplish- 
ment he learned wen a schoolboy 
in the Duchy of Baden. Those 
schooldays were some 40 years ago, 
but he remembers “the feeling of 
lordly superiority” that exalted him 
when he went to a performance of 





*“The se@undest economic thinking in 


this country at this time is being done by 
Mr. Kahn.” 


Tristan und Isolde and sat next an 
elderly man who nodded, put his 
head down, and then actually 
snored. More and more, as a rich 
man, he has experienced the feel- 
ing that the public should certainly 





GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA 
Verdi was his idol 


be helped to a better appreciation of 
music. 

No reflection could cheat him of 
the satisfaction of doing his duty 
in that cause. He has poured out 
innumerable pamphlets, composed 
in long and eloquent sentences; he 
has made speeches whenever he 
was. esked, contributed to many 
orchestras, operas, schools, move- 
ments. “I look for high achieve- 
ments,” he has said; in the Metro- 
politan, largely through the ef- 
forts of a onetime naval cadet, 
he has found them. 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza rose from 
his desk to receive the reporters. 
His face was stern; he sat down 
again like a judge. Notebooks 
snapped out. He began to read in 
rolling Italian from a long docket 
that lay on his blotter. The stiff- 
ness of his large burly body, of his 
voice, of his Risorgimento mus- 
tachio, reaffirmed that touch of the 
military that had been so evident 
in his written summons. Possibly 
this martial rigor is an inheritance, 
for Manager Gatti-Casazza’s father, 
Senator Stefano Gatti-Casazza, 
wore a red shirt with Garibaldi; 
more probably it is the consequence 
of the years he spent learning the 
art of navigation in the Naval Col- 
lege at Genoa. He might have 
grown up to the glory of gold 
braid; instead he cut classes to go 
to the Carlo Felice and the Polite- 
anna.* 


Verdi was his idol. When he had 
left the Naval College and gone 
to study opera in Bologna, he took 





*Operatic theatres of Genoa. 


an apartment in the palazzo where 
the composer lived. He would sit 
in his rooms and peer at Verdi’s 
windows with a pair of field glasses. 
The servants, thinking him a rude 
person, pulled down the blinds. 
Once he met Verdi in the hall, took 
off his hat, opened the door for 
him. Angered by this innocent 
mummery. Verdi pvshed past and 
strode off, muttering. ... “Long 
afterward,” said Gatti, “he told me 
that at my age I should have been 
following a pretty woman instead 
of a grey-haired musician.” 


His father made him director of 
a musical theatre in Ferrara; after 
five years there he went to La 


Seala. He brought Caruso to fame, 
discovered Chaliapin in Russia. 
When the Metropolitan Opera 


House was built to supplant the 
tottering Academy of Music (“The 
Old Yellow Brewery on Broad- 
way’), he came to the U. S. to be 
its Manager. 


Men seldom reap ease by chang- 
ing their professions. To command 
an Italian man-of-war would have 
been a sinecure compared to the 
business that occupies him now— 
a business that involves 80 princi- 
pal artists, a chorus of nearly 300, 
an orchestra of 120, 12 assistant 
conductors, a ballet of 80 and 700 
miscellaneous stage-hands, _ ticket- 
takers, office-workers, wire-pullers. 
Each season 4 millions is taken in 
by the box office. Each season Man- 
ager Gatti-Casazza goes to probe 
in Europe for new operas, new 
singers. It was about some of these 
that he read so sonorously to the 
pressmen while kindly Mr. William 
Guard, interpreter, translated his 
words, sentence by sentence. 


“The Metropolitan Opera House 
will open on Monday evening, Nov. 
2, with a performance of Ponchi- 
elli’s La Gioconda with Rosa Pon- 
selle, Jeanne Gordon, Beniamino 
Gigli... 


“During the first week two ‘nov- 
elties’ will be given in a double 
bill L’Heure Espagnole by Mau- 
rice Ravel, with Lucrezia Bori; fol- 
lowed by Der Barbier von Bagdad 
by Peter Cornelius. . . . During 
the second week the first Metropoli- 
tan performance will be given of 
— Spontini’s opera, La Ves- 
tale.” 


The German critic popped up 
with a question—would there be no 
Wagner the opening week? 


“Non,” said Gatti-Casazza. 


Q.—“Is_ the Metropolitan the 
greatest opera house in _ the 
world?” 


A. (translated) —“I cannot say. 
You are the critic. You ought to 
know.” 

Q.—“Are the artists of the Met- 
ropolitan better than the artists 
in European opera houses?” 


A.—“I don’t know. They are the 
best available.” 


Q.—“Have you heard any works 
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HUNDREDS of thousands 
of motor car buyers had 
ctually learned to prefer 
Fisher bodies before the 
public was made familiar 
with the Fisher name. 


That statement sounds like 
a paradox. It is, on the con- 
trary, a fact intensely signifi- 
cant of the certainty with 
which the public recognizes 
higher merit and greater 
value. 


Long before the public had 
learned to demand—‘“Is the 
body by Fisher?” — motor 
car owners everywhere had 
cometoknowthatthebodies 
of a certain few automobiles 
were far superior. 


It was not a mere coinci- 
dence that the manufactur- 
ers of these cars were, one 
and all, clients of Fisher. 


VOD Y 


The public was quick to ap- 
preciate that these few, out- 
standing cars were smarter 
in body design; that the 
bodies retained their finish 
and their good looks longer; 
that they were finer, more 
comfortable, more durable. 


Such an obvious advantage 
was sure to increase, and it 
did increase, thesale of these 
cars with Fisher bodies. 


Theybecameleadersin point 
of volume, and in point of 


value—and they are leaders 
in both, today. 


In each price division, there 
is an outstanding car which 
offers the advantages and 
superiorities so widely recog- 
nized in a body which bears 
the emblem—Bodyby Fisher. 
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of importance abroad?” 

A.—“I attend only to what hap- 
pens here. ... ” 

Then the rolling voice went on to 
tell about certain new singers: 

Lawitz Melchior, Danish tenor, 
six feet high. Once his voice was 
baritone, but like Jean de Reszké’s, 
it grew higher. He will sing Wag- 
nerian roles. 

Carmela Ponselle, a  mezzo- 
soprano whose vaudeville career 
was cut short when a critic dis- 
covered that her sister Rosa, with 
whom she was training in the two- 
a-day, had “the greatest dramatic- 
soprano voice in the world.” 

Dorothea Fisher, Pennsylvania- 
Dutch soprano from Allentown, Pa. 

Marion Talley (TIME, Oct. 19), 
18-year-old prodigy from Kansas 
City. 

The musical reporters bustled 
away to tap out the ideas that had 
come to them while they listened to 
the Manager Gatti’s rolling sylla- 
bles. The fact that he has en- 
gaged fewer new singers than ever 
before is inevitable, they pointed 
out; he has most of the good ones 
now. But significant is the fact 
that in the thin receiving-line cf 
operatic debutantes there are three 
Americans. This is Manager Gatti- 
Casazza’s second answer to the 
drone of those who protest that the 
Metropolitan ignores native talent. 
His first—a remark made last year 
—was: “Find me an American 
Caruso, bring me the score of a 
U. S. Meistersinger.” 

Last week President Otto H. 
Kahn made his own answer in a 
24-page pamphlet. Said he: 

“The Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany does not believe itself called 
upon to lower its standards for the 
sake of proving its ‘Americanism.’ ” 

Cosmopolite, metropolite, he con- 
ceives the function of the company 
to be the giving of opera in the best 
possible manner. This is also the 
conception of Manager  Gatti- 
Casazza; their consultations are 
co-operative, for where Mr. Kahn’s 
Lincoln* waits—there waits har- 


mony. 


The Box Holders. As_ feudal 
barons clung to their castles and 
patents of nobility, so the elect of 
Manhattan’s social register cling to 
the boxes of the Metropolitan. This 
year Box 31 and Box 35 will be 
empty when the opening curtain 
rises upon Giaconda. Not seeing 
Mrs. Vanderbilt in 31, opera-goers 
will recall the recent death of her 
son, Reginald C. Vanderbilt. And 
J. P. Morgan’s absence from Box 
25 will recall to many that Mrs. 
Morgan died last July.: 

In Box 19, however, Judge and 
Mrs. Elbert H. Gary will be re- 
marked as newcomers. For years 
they have attended the Met- 
ropolitan’s opening night in the 
Iselin box (15). Now they have 
, purchased Box 19. from. ,the estate 
of Harry C. Frick. _ At them ‘steel- 
workers in the topmost gallery 
will proudly point. 


“Also he rides in ‘a_ Rolls-Royce. 
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New Plays 


The Glass Slipper. Think of 
Cinderella if her dream had not 
come true. Think of Cinderella in. 
the guise of a dreamy servant girl 
of Budapest; in love with a grey- 








JUNE WALKER 
“Extraordinarily effective” 


haired prince, who scolded her 
cruelly and ate potatoes with his 
knife. Think finally of Cinderella 
serving at his wedding to a greedy 
old harridan with money. Under 
such circumstances Cinderella might 
have taken to the streets. Molnar’s 
did. There was a final act in a 
police court, in which the beauty 
and the poignancy of her suffering 
grew to a glowing climax. 

After one of the early nights of 
the run, a brilliantly dressed young 
husband and wife were heard to re- 
mark on leaving that the evening 
was an insult. Probably it is a 
trifle too true for their correct 
intelligence. Yet in deference to 
just such correct intelligence the 
Theatre Guild expurgated the play 
the evil-minded—and still immense- 
ly moving to the thoughtful. 

June Walker, giving her second 
performance in a play which. may 
be conventionally described as emo- 
tional as opposed to the farce roles 
she played so entertainingly, is ex- 
traordinarily effective. Last year 
it was Processional she did so well. 
It is to be feared that The Glass 
Slipper will have a limited appeal, 
as did that biting experiment. Yet 
the time is coming when she ‘will 
find a play that is popular as well 
as cutting and profound. Then will 
she be known through the length 
at the fourth performance, and it 
is now nearly harmless—even to 
and breadth of the broad land as 


one of the finest younger actresses 
on a stage whose younger actresses 
are certainly its soundest asset. 


The Enemy. Of all the shrewd ar- 
tificers of the Theatre there is none 
in this country superior to Chan- 
ning Pollock. In The Fool he made 
a million dollars (for someone) and 
made a million people weep by 
employing the obvious emotional de- 
vices of religion in a commercial 
play. He has used the correspond- 
ingly obvious emotional devices of 
war in The Enemy and will prob- 
ably reap vast rewards. To one 
practiced in the Theatre or to a 
layman fastidious in the matter of 
emotional stimuli, it will sound 
like the cry of wolf, wolf. And, 
curiously enough, Mr. Pollock is 
said to believe that he is a great 
evangelist of human faith and prog- 
ress. Probably such a belief is 
necessary to such a play. Without 
faith one cannot be furiously one- 
sided. 

The Enemy is a play to end war. 
It shows an Englishman in a friend- 
ly Australian home before the War, 
shows the hatred that  blackens 
friendship as war breaks. All the 
abvious tear-squeezers are used— 
drums, marching feet and a baby 
starving to death. It will prob- 
ably be considered by the masses to 
be a masterpiece. 


Arabesque. Norman-Bel Geddes 
is the unchallenged genius of 
scenic design in this country. It 
was he who designed The Miracle. 
He has, strangely enough, an urge 
to direct rather than design ex- 
clusively. He-.directed Eva Le Gal- 
lienne in a play by . Mercedes 
d’Acosta about “Jehanne” d’Arc in 
Paris last summer, and set back 
by a couple of decades the never too 
robust artistic reputation of Amer- 
ica in the eyes of the French. 

For much the same reason that 
the Paris venture was _ inefficient, 
the present play falters. It is a 
succession of gorgeous scenic de- 
signs rather than a play. It is a 
story of Tunis, desert love, with 
various European decorations. It 
was described revealingly by one 
critic as a Visual opera. As such 
it is one of the most exciting pic- 
tures you will ever see in the le- 
gitimate Theatre. As drama it is 
skinny and undernourished. 


The School for Scandal. Last 
June a once prominent ingenue 
emerged from the formidable fast- 
nesses of Chicago society. and 
stepped once more upon the stage. 
She was Mrs. Samuel Insull and is 
Gladys Wallis, or vice versa ac- 
cording to your chronological view- 
point. She was at that time play- 
ing for charity. -Hard cash from 
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Chicago pockets and soft words 
from Chicago critics persuaded Mrs. 
Insull once more to woo the muse. 
These things being so and duly re- 
corded for your information, let it 
be noted that had the production 
come out of a clear sky rather 
than from the gusty, wealthy hori- 
zons of Chicago, it would probably 
have made no noise at all. 

It is one of those thoroughly 
capable productions, blending ex- 
perience and taste, and letting the 
whole down ‘with lack of inspira- 
tion. Mrs. Insull makes a very 
fair Lady Teazle, such a Lady 
Teazle as six or eight of our mod- 
erately well known actresses could 
approximate without overworking. 
With one or two exceptions her 
cast was competent; their costumes 
particularly attractive. 

Almost anv rroduction of The 
School for Scandal would be an 
ornament to a szason. Mrs. In- 
sull’s is admirable and thorough. 
Only the recent practise of present- 
ing it with all-star casts renders 
her effort merely a front rank pro- 
duction instead of one strutting out 
ahead with the generals. 


Lucky Sam McCarver. Sidney 
Howard’s first play since the prize 
winning They Knew What They 
Wanted is not a great addition to 
the dramatic family. It is an in- 
teresting, efficient and sometimes 
rertinently profane story of a man 
cf the rneople. Lucky Sam (John 
Cromwell) rose from the scrubby 
ranks to a position of great im- 
rertance among the city’s tougher 
tribes. He conducted the smartest 
and the hardest of the night clubs. 
He married one of his most per- 
sistent patrons from society (Clare 
Eames).* He hated it. 


Clare Eames is _ Playwright 
Howard’s wife and appears to him, 
no doubt, a marvelous temptress. 
Others are inclined to regard her as 
an exceptionally good actress with a 
rather stony stare. .She has man- 
ners and manner, for which the 
new rele cries. John Cromwell is 
a sound enough actor in the title 
part—a part which was offered to 
Lionel Barrymore and _— snatched 


_from that eager gentleman’s hands 


because he considered it wise to 
cast Irene Fenwick as Mrs. Lucky 
Sam. Irene Fenwick is, of course, 
Mrs. Lionel Barrymore. 


Antonia. Marjorie’ Rambeau is 
the bright particular personality 
of this endeavor. After a year or 
two of rather uncertain prominence 
in the Theatre she has taken what 
seems to be a new lease on her na- 
tural ability. Some regard her 
presence on the stage as a trifle 
brassy; if you are not one of 
these, Antonia should be a very fair 
evening’s entertainment. 

* Miss Rambeau plays the toast -of 
Budapest several years after she 
has grown cold. She is married to 
& prosperous farmer when the call 
comes to return for iust one eve- 
ning to the old life. Diamonds and 
champagne and gypsy music stifle 
the stolid virtues of the pros- 






BELOW 


IS AN EXACT REPRODUCTION 
OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


A SERIES OF BOOK PLATES 
DESIGNED BY 


WILLIAM LYON 


formerly Art Director of ‘Current Cpinion” 


Which Appeared in ‘““TIME”’ October Fifth 


Drawing Forth Unusual Interest 


The signal success of this pioneer effort to 
place book-plates in the volumes of the 
book-reading public has prompted us to 

repeat this offer. Never before have 

book-plates, with the ind‘vidual plate 
from wh’'ch they are printed, been 
placed before booklovers. 

Your books are not your own 
without the mark of your 
personality ins:de the 

front cover and yet you 
can make them your 
own by writing us 
now for the series 
announced  be- 
low. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


Zr BOKLOVER 


Individually Produced Book-plates 
At a Remarkatly Mocerate Cost 


The escutcheon of the library 
is its book-plate. Since the 
beginning of publishing the 
book without a book-plate 
has been considered owner- 
less. Yet many booklovers 
have been unable to identify 
their volumes, in the only 
manner that gives them a 
definite ownership, because of 
the expense. 


The Booklovers Society, in a 
pioneer effort to fill this long 
felt want, has arranged with 
the eminent Artist, William 
Lyon to create a series of 
beautiful book-plates which 


you can obtain with the individual 
late for about ONE-TENTH 
HE ORDINARY COST. 


Write Now! 


ACTUAL SIZE 2% X 4 INCHES 


o ‘ 
SECRETARY, 
he Finest j THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
mas Gift 105 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
i ! Dear Sir:—Please send me further information about” The 
Order Now. Seoollovers Society’s limited offer of William Lyon’s book- 
plates, at about one-tenth the ordinary cost. 
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\perous granary. The trip is, how- 
ever, accomplished without immod- 
erate moral mishap, and her only 
difficulty is in explaining to her 
husband the next morning the 
presence of two gay dogs who have 
brought the café band to play un- 
der her rural windows as the sun 
comes up. 


ART 











Howitzer 


With a few polished phrases, His 
Grace the Duke of Connaught un- 
veiled at Hyde Park corner a vast 
squat howitzer of cut stone, Lon- 
don’s War memorial to the Royal 
Artillery. As it loomed above the 
traffic that sweeps past St. 
George’s Hospital, Britons felt a 
crinkly shiver along their spines. 
Four titanic bronze artillerymen 
give to the composition a gruesome 
air of stark reality, making the 
cold stone of the howitzer seem 
like colder steel. 


Straightway Londoners gave vent 
to their feelings through the na- 
tional safety valve, “a letter to 
The Times.” Roundly they berated 
the noted sculptor, C. S. Jagger, 
for having produced “a monument 
which will be interpreted as a glo- 
rification of war.” Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton, onetime (1901-02) Chief-of- 
Staff to Lord Kitchener, spoke for 
many when he said, quoting the 
late Marquis Curzon: “To my mind, 
the ugliest thing in the world is 
a gun, with one exception only— 
the howitzer. The howitzer resem- 
bles a toad squatting and ready to 
spit fire out of its mouth. Nothing 
more hideous could be conceived.” 


Added the art critic of The 
Times: “It has neither the appeal 
of actuality nor the more subtle 
and lasting appeal of monumental 
sculpture. To the eye of an expert 
artilleryman, there may have been 
some alterations in proportions, 
some suppression of details in the 
various gadgets, but to ordinary 
observers it is a literal copy of the 
actual gun in stone, much as might 
have been made by measurement 
by any competent stonemason. Ar- 
tistically, it has less than the merit 
of a child’s wooden locomotive, be- 
cause in that there is simplifica- 
tion determined by the material.” 


Commented Lady Oxford, famed 
as Margot Asquith: “A vast dum- 
my gun is on the fine site opposite 
the hospital, which would have 


been glad to receive half the money 
spent on it and other horrors that 
we could all numerate to perpetu- 
ate the spirit which it should be 


— privilege of the Church to com- 
nd 
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CINEMA 








The New Pictures 


Little Annie Rooney. Mary Pick- 
ford, after several seasons as a 
great lady, has once more returned 
to short skirts and wistfulness of 
the type that made her famous. 
After competing with Pola Negri, 
Gloria Swanson and the rest for 
the honor of being America’s 
fiancée, she returns to the role 
of America’s sweetheart. She 
plays Policeman Rooney’s daugh- 
ter; throws tomatoes and has her 
bare knees scratched. Her best 
loved young man is nearly killed 
by a bullet and saved by a blood 
transfusion. Miss Pickford looks 
as young and lovely as ever. If you 
used to like her, you will surely 
like her still. 


The Best People. Too many 
younger-generation pictures have 
come and gone, making money in 
the process, for one to complain 
viciously of this one. If you are of 
the people who have seen a flapper 
annoy her mother and finally marry 
the family chauffeur, or any of a 
dozen variations on the popular 
theme—if you have watched and 
liked it, you will approve The Best 
People. 


Fine Clothes. Ferenc Molnar 
wrote the play from which this 
film was taken. It was here called 
Fashions for Men and later, when 
the public began to fall away, 
Passions for Men. It is the story 
of a humble shop clerk who lost 
his wife and his money, and finally 
got what he wanted. It makes a 
pretty good picture, particularly 
since it is played by Lewis Stone, 
Percy Marmont, Alma Rubens and 
Raymond Griffith. 


Red Hot Tires. Monte Blue is a 
picture actor whose popularity a 
great many people have been at 
a loss to explain. Again it must 
be said that if you are one of 
those who like Monte Blue you will 
not mind this picture. He starts 
out with a phobia against motor 
cars and comes to know them. The 
old, old automobile chase ends up 
the picture in tiresomely popular 
fashion. 


Flower of the Night. Pola Negri 
has slipped into a rut. All of her 
recent characterizations have been 
deeply seductive, heavingly emo- 
tional. In this one she is the 
daughter of a Mexican Don who 
falls in love with a New England 
youth, who has invaded the West 
to manage his dead father’s mine. 
She is still a widely popular if a 
somewhat restricted actress. She 
plays Pola Negri as well as ever, 
and that in itself is probably a suf- 
ficient accomplishment. 





EDUCATION 


Lord Rector 


The ermine and broadcloth of a 
British University’s lord-rectorship 
are one thing. The dignitary who 
is elected adds considerably to his 
reputation at the trifling cost of 
an address on youth’s enviable es- 
state, whole duty and glorious op- 
portunities for service. Sometimes 
the occasion brings forth a notable 
pronouncement, as that of Sir 
James Barrie on Courage, delivered 
when he assumed the lord-rector- 
ship of St. Andrews University in 
1922, 

But the election of a lord rector 
by the students is quite another 
thing. The qualifications of the 
candidates are too well known to 
necessitate campaign oratory and 
tub-thumping. Solemnity is ban- 
ished and the vote is one of hearty 
sentiment, not unmixed with good 
British horse-play and ribaldry. 

Glasgow University last week 
elected a lord chancellor. As the 
first voters approached the polls, 
they were greeted by a sally of 
thoroughly putrefied eggs. Pease 
meal followed, a light shower, and 
a few handfuls of soot. More 
voters appeared and the campaign 
arguments thickened—clouds of 
eggs, bursting with fabulous stench; 
here a rich asortment of cod heads 
raining down; there a herring, an- 
other, a shoal of flying herrings 
long since removed from the sea. 
Fogs of soot darkened the scene 
and a blizzard of meal. Scraping 
fish omelet from their eyes, the par- 
tisans closed in ardent wrestling 
bouts, the object being to keep your 
opponent from geiting to the poll- 
ing booth—if necessary, to crip- 
ple him. Four students were car- 
ried to the hospital. 

For some time the women voters 
remained ladies, tripping prim and 
proper to and from the balloting. 
But the spirit of the thing came 
upon them and a score reverted to 
the fishwife, yanking hair, screech- 
ing epithets, tearing skirts and 
blouses in a wrangle on the turf. 
Spectators guffawed, applauded. 

At evening it was announced that 
Glasgow’s new lord chancellor was 
suave, bemonocled Austen Cham- 
berlain, winner by 300 votes over 
gusty, rotund Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, and by 1,000 over lean, intel- 
lectual Sidney Webb. 





Frank’s Policy 


Dr. Glenn Frank, who since his 
elevation to the presidential chair 
of the University of Wisconsin has 
taken to writing newspaper articles 


in the manner of Dr. Frank Crane- 


and Publicist Bruce Barton, last 
week outlined to a newspaper re 
porter the policy he intends to pur- 
sue in his new incumbency. There 
is an issue at Wisconsin: the re- 
gents’ resolution to accept no more 
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S77 USED to pride myself on 

QZ guessing people’sages. That 

“4 was before I met Hobart 

Bradstreet, whose age I 

“@ missed by a quarter-century. 

But before I tell you how old he really 
is, let me say this: 

My meeting-up with Bradstreet I 
count the luckiest day of my life, For 
while we often hear how our minds and 
bodies are about 50% eficient—and at 
times feel it to be the truth—he knows 
why. Furthermore, he knows how to 
overcome it—in five minutes—and he 
showed me how. 


This man offers no such bromides as 
setting-up exercises, deep-breathing, or 
any of those things you know at the 
outset you'll never do. He uses a prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of all chiro- 
practic, naprapathy, mechano-therapy, 
and even osteopathy. Only he does not 
touch a hand to you; it isn’t necessary. 


The reader will grant Bradstreet’s 
method of staying young worth know- 
ing and using, when told that its orici- 
nator (whose er reproduced 
here was talcen a month ago) is sixty- 
five years old! 

And here is the secret: he. keeps his 
spine a half-inch longer than it ordinarily 
would measure. 


Any man or woman who thinks just 
one-half inch elongation of the spinal 
column doesn’t make a difference should 
try it! It is easy enough. I'll tell you 
how. First, thou h, you may be curious 
to learn why at -length - puts 
one in an entirely new class physically. 
The spinal column is a serics of tiny 
bones, between which are pads or cush- 
ions of cartilage. Nothing in the ordi- 
nary activities of us humans stretches 
the spine. So it “‘settles” day by day, 
until those once soft and resilient pads 
become thin as a safety-razor blade— 
and just about as hard. One’sspine (the 
most becca a A designed shock-ab- 
sorber known) is then an unyielding col- 
umn that transmits every shock straight 
to the base of the brain. 


Do you wonder folls have backaches 
and headaches? That one’s nerves 
pound toward the end of a hard day? 
Or that a nervous system may per- 
rage: ke pieces? Forevery nerve 
in one’s y 





connects with the spine, 
which is a sort of central switchboard. 
When the “insulation’’, or cartilage, 
wears-down and flattens-out, the nerves 
are exposed, or even impinged—and 
there is trouble on the line. 


Now, forproof that subluxation of the 
spine causes mostof theillsand ailments 
which spell “age” in men or women, 
Flex your spine—“shake it out”—and 


Can You Guess 


This Man’s Age? 


See if You Can Tell Within 25 Years; 
the Author Couldn’t; But He Stuck 
With Hobart Bradstreet Until He Re- 
vealed His Method of Staying Young 


they will disap- 
pear, You'll feel 
the difference in 
ten minutes. At 
least, I did. It’s 
no trick to 
secure complete 
spinal laxation 
as Bradstreet 
does it, But like 
everything else, 
one must know 
how. No amount 
of violent exer- 
a 
even chopping 
wood. As for 
walling, or golf- 
ing, your spine : 
settles down a bit firmer with each step. 


Mr. Bradstreet has evolved from his 
25-year experience with spinal mechan- 
ics a simple, boiled-down formula 
of just five movements. Neither takes 
more than one minute, soit means but 
five minutes a day. But those move- 
ments! I never experienced such com- 
pound exhilaration before, I wasa good 
subject for the test, for I went into it 
with a dull headache. At the end of the 
second movement I thought I could 
actually feel my blood circulating. The 
third movement in this remarkable 
Sprne-Morion series brought an amaz- 
ing feeling of exhilaration. One motion 
seemed to open and shut my backbone 

ike a jack-knife. 

Iasked about constipation. Hegaveme 
anothermotion—a peculiar, writhingand 
twisting movement—and fifteen minutes 
later came a complete evacuation! 


Hobart Bradstreet frankly gives the 
full credit for his conspicuous success 
to these simple secrets of Sprne-Mo- 
Tron. He has traveled about for 
years, conditioning those whose means 
permitted a specialist at their beck and 
call, I met him at the Roycroft Inn, 
at East Aurora. Incidentally, the 
late Elbert Hubbard and he were 
great pals; he was often the “Fra’s” 
guest in times past. But Bradstreet, 
young as he lool:s and feels, thinks he 

as chased around the country long 
enough, He has been prevailed upon to 
put his SprvE-Motion methodin form 
that makes it now generally available. 

I know what these remarkable me- 
chanics of the spine have done for me. 
I have checked up at least twenty-five 
other cases. With all sincerity I say 
nothing in the whole realm of medicine 
or specialism can quicker re-make, re- 
juvenate and restore one. I wish you 
could see Bradstreet himself. He is ar- 
rogantly healthy; he doesn’t seem to 
have any nerves. Yet he puffs inces- 


HOBART BRADSTREET, THE MAN WHO DECLINES TO GROW OLD 





santly at a black cigar that would floor 
some men, drinlzs two cups of coffee at 
every meal, and I don’t bclieve he aver- 
agesseven hours sleep. It shows what a 
sound nerve-mechanism will do. He 
says @ man’s powers can and should be 
unabated P to the age of 60, in every 
sense, and ] have had some astonishing 
testimony on that score. 

Would you lite to try this remark. 
able method of ‘‘coming back?” Or, if 
young, and apparently normal in your 
action and feelings, do you want to see 
your energies just about doubled? It is 
casy. No“‘apparatus”’ is required. Just 
Bradstreet’s few, simple instructions, 
made doubly clear by his photographic 
poses of thefivepositions. Resultscome 
amazingly quick, In Iess than a week 
you'll have new health, new appetite, 
new desire, and new capacities; you'll 
feel years lifted off mind and body. This 
miracle-man’s method can be tested 
without risk. If you fccl enormously 
benefited, everything is yours to k 
and you have paid for it all the enor- 
mous sum of £3.00! Knowing something 
of the foes this man has been <ccus- 
tomed to receiving, I hope his naming 
$3.00 to the general public will have 
full appreciation. 

The $3.00 which pays for everything is not 
sent in advance, nor do you make any deposit or 
payment on delivery. Try how it feels to have 
a full-length spine, and you’ll henceforth pity 
men and women whose nerves are in a visel 


HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite 7485 
€30 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I will ery your Spine-Motion without risk if 
you will provide necessary instructions. Sen 
everything postpaid, without any charge or obli- 
gation, and I wiil try it five days. If I find Spine- 
Motion highly beneficial I can remit just $3 in 
full payment; otherwise I will return the material 
and will owe you nothing. 


Name occccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce eeccesce 


Address. .cscescccceescece Sees eeeecccessonsse® 
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endowment funds from incorpora- 
ted educational foundations (TIME, 
Aug. 17, Oct. 26). But Dr. 
Frank has only just gone on the 
scene. He is not one to commit 
himself. With a shrewd editor’s 
talent for making nothing sound 
like something, said he: “If the 
facts warrant, I am willing to be 
as reactionary as the Czar of Rus- 
sia on Monday, or as radical as 
Leon’ Trotzky on Tuesday....I 
feel the only person worth both- 
ering about is a _ Realist. [Con- 
servatism, liberalism and radical- 
ism are] three air-tight and often 
thought-tight compartments... . 
We park ourselves behind these 
barricades and begin to approach 
things in terms of emotion.” 


Enrollments 


The generations swell and press 
against the college gates. The col- 
leges guard their gates and ponder. 
The prosperity that affords all 
these tuition fees is quite able to 
endow whatever physical expansion 
may be necessary. “But,” the ques- 
tion is, “can we retain the charac- 
ter of an institution if we permit it 
to grow from 500 students to 1,000, 
from 2,000 to 5,000?” 


Retention of the character of 
Princeton, “a cultural centre apait 
from the busy world,” was the i.0- 
tive of that college in setting 2,000 
as the limit of its enrollment three 
years ago. The character of Am- 
herst was large in the minds of 
the decided majority of its under- 
graduates who last week voted to 
reserve Amherst for 600 or 700 
men. Physical handicaps were not 
chief among the reasons that led 
Smith to turn away two-thirds of 
the girls who sought entrance this 
fall. The standard of teaching was 
a great factor in the decision, but 
greater yet was the atmosphere, 
the personality of the college, the 
factor which will ultimately attract 
or repel great teachers, desirable 
students, helpful bequests. 

The solution to its enrollment 
problem last week announced, 
through President James A. Blais- 
dell, by Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.) was unique in the 
U. S. It was proposed to develop 
that institution into a group of 
colleges around a central adminis- 
tration, as the colleges of Oxford 
and of Cambridge cluster under a 
common seal. There will be the 
university library, laboratories and 
museum; presumably the university 
debating or social union and the 
inevitable university athletic ma- 
chinery. “The plan justifies the 
concentration of large educational 
facilities and yet has the advantage 
of economy.” If the development 
is actually modeled on Oxford and 
Cambridge, the separate colleges 
will grow up with their own en- 
cowments and faculties, and have 
the advantages over our present 
“schools” within universities, of 
separate living quarters and other 
distinctive possessions, including 
personalities and traditions. 
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In England 


“As a matter of fact few per- 
sons can have had more or better 
doctor friends than I. Indeed that 
is why my utterances have been 
so well informed.” 

Jauntily, endearing egotist George 





Gro. B. SHAW 


“Indeed that is why my utterances 
have been so well informed” 


Bernard Shaw penned the above 
statement — plunged _ straightway 
into a letter to the London Times 
wherein he scored the General 
Medical Council of England* as 
“a trade union of the worst 
type—namely, a type in which 
entry into the trade and the right 
to remain in it are at the mercy 
of the union.” 

After asserting that this body 
“enjoys powers which no political 
ruler in the civilized world would 
dream of claiming,” Mr. Shaw pro- 
ceeded to wax indignant against 
the Council for blacklistine not 
only osteopaths but “any physician 
who dares to assist an osteopath 
as his anesthetist.” 

The letter then recounted how the 
patients of Herbert Barker, famed 
“bone setter,” “suffered terrible 
agony under his treatment” until a 
practitioner, Dr. Axham, though re- 
alizing that he would incur the 
anger of the General Medical 
Council thought it his duty to offer 
his services as an _ anesthetist. 
. «+ The Council found him guilty 
of ‘infamous professional conduct’ 
and deprived him of the right to 
practice medicine. ... 

“Herbert Barker, for the cures 
he effected among War wounded 
soldiers, received the honor of 
knighthood and obtained practical, 


*Official arbiter of “ethical standards” 
among English doctors. 








if irregular, recognition of his 
skill while Dr. Axham, now a very 
old man, being deprived of his 
means of livelihood, has been in 
considerable financial straits. ... 

“The General Medical Council 
(privately) holds that the four 
famous surgeons who petitioned the 
Prime Minister to have Sir Herbert 
knighted, in recognition of his skill 
as a great manipulative surgeon, 
are guilty of ‘infamous _profes- 
sional conduct’ in which they were 
abetted by the King. ... But it 
does not act on its views because 
the King and his advisors are not 
so helpless as Axham was.” 

Mr. Shaw went on to say: 

“Leaving that aside, I have my 
own interests and grievances as 
a citizen. My wife suffered from 
laming traumatic dislocation for 
eight years. Thanks to the obso- 
lete training maintained by the 
General Medical Council, registered 
surgeons were unable to correct it. 
They did not pretend to. Their 
final verdict was, ‘You must go to 
Barker.’ But the General Medi- 
can Council said, ‘If you go to that 
blackleg you shall howl for it, as 
we will ruin any man who dares 
sdminister an anesthetic.’ And in 
fact the operation, which was com- 
pletely successful, was performed 
without anesthetic, though I has- 
ten to add that this was the 
effect of my _ wife’s. curiosity. 

“Later on, in an accident I dis- 
placed one of my own bones rather 
badly and again, though nothing 
could exceed the kindness of the 
registered medical gentlemen on the 
spot,“they were unable to replace 
it for want of perfectly well known 
technique which every qualified sur- 
geon should have at his fingers’ 
ends. It took me ten days to get 
to Birmingham, where an American 
doctor of osteopathy, also classed 
as a blackleg by the General Med- 
ical Council, set me right after 
75 minutes of skilled manipula- 
Law 

“No wonder I am overwhelmed 
with requests from medical socie- 
ties in all the medical schools of 
London to lecture to them on the 
situation. But I have nothing more 
to say than I have already said 
often clearly enough and I sim- 
ply dare not use the language that 
the ablest leaders of :the profes- 
sion pour out’ on it.” 


New Cancer Treatment 


From Manhattan last week came 
press reports of advances in: the 
treatment of cancer by radium. Ex- 
periments have gone on for some 
six months at the Memorial Hos- 
pital. No final results are claimed, 
end such cures as have been ob- 
tained must wait some time before 
they can be pronounced permanent. 

Some 100 cases of cancer, mostly 
cancer of various parts of the head 
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All Around You People Know This Secret 


Clear eyes, strong bodies, a new xest in living — 


all through one simple fresh food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 

)The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They aid 
digestion —clear the skin— ban- 
ish the poisons of constipation. 
Where cathartics give only tem- 
porary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes 


them healthy and active. And 
day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 


“T aM THE OWNER of a grocery store and recommend Fleischmann’s 
Yeast especially to my customers who mention having indigestion 
or nervous trouble. Because.it was when I had those troubles myself 
that I startéd tisjng Fléischmann’s Yeast. I had only a half-hearted 
hope that‘it might help ‘me.. But in two months I was eatirg and 
sleeping normally. Today I have better health than I ever had be- 
fore. In fact, I believé that I am in perfect physical condition, and 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast has been a great factor in helping me gain 


Mrs. Rosert Carr, Toronto, Ont. 


that ideal condition.” 


water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Address Health Research 
Dept. N-12, The Flcischmann 
Company,701 Washington Street, 
New York City. 


“‘ConsTIPATION was my deadliest foe. I always had the tired, sluggish feel- 
ing characteristic of this ailment. Impaired appetite, a sallow complexion 
and a pimply skin also contributed to my misery 

“My mother was employed by a prominent Boston physician who recom- 
mended Fleischmann’s Yeast. I finally condescended to give it a trial. I 
continued for two months, when I noticed a slight change. At the end of the 
fifth month I had regained my lost vigor and my eppetite had improved won- 
derfully. All signs of ache had vanished and the tired feeling was gone— 
thanks to Fleischmanr.’s Yeast.” 
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ABOVE 
“ABOUT I$ MONTHS aco I was 
afflicted with sties I had suf- 
fered from constipation for sev- 
eral years. One day I noticed 
dark spots appearing upon my 
hands. I consulted a physician 
“You have auto-intoxication,’ he 
said, and explained that the 
waste matter was forcing itself 
into the blood. He handed me 
a pamphlet advertising Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I began taking 
yeast that day. I took it for four 
months. I have never had an- 
other sty since I ate the first 
cake; and I am freed of consti- 
pation.” 
Mrs. Anna Lenert, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Lawrence A. Perry, Medford, Mass. 






This famous food tones up 
the entire system—banishes 
constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Start 
eating it today! 
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have been treated with results de- 
scribed as “very satisfactory.” The 
method of treatment revolves 
around the use of a system of 
insulation which prevents the beta 
rays of radium and X-rays that 
are caustic to all tissue from 
reaching the area to be treated. It 
is believed that the gamma rays 
are the efficient agents in the treat- 
ing of cancer by radium. By cut- 
ting off the beta rays by insula- 
tion, a greater concentration of 
gamma rays than hitherto cou'd be 
safely used, may be applied without 
harmful or fainful effect. The 
treatment consists of irradiation 
applied externally. After a time 
an operation is undertaken to re- 
move some of the cancerous tissue, 
and little sealed gold tubes contain- 
ing radon (the gas given off by 
radium) sre inserted in the affected 
tissue. The radon gradually loses 
its potency, but meantime it is 
said to do its work. 


None Perfect 

Speaking in a Methodist church 
in Manhattan, a doctor cried out 
against the imperfection of the age. 
He was Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
Medical Director of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute. He said that, of 
400,000 persons examined by the 
organization in twelve years, not 
one perfect physique had _ been 
found. “More than 60 per cent. of 
those examined,” he said, “have 
been found in need of some im- 
portant medical attention, and 
practically all have required some 
modification in their mode of liv- 
ing.” 





RELIGION 








At New Orleans 


The Triennial General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, having as- 
sembled at New Orleans, having 
worked one week (TIME, Oct. 19) 
and another week (TIME, Oct. 25), 
last week worked again and then 
adjourned. The chief developments: 

Examination for Marriage. A 
lay deputy, Dr. W. Sinclair Bowen 
of Washington, D. C., proposed 
that a board of three to five physi; 
cians of high standing be appointed 
by the Bishop, the health officer 
and the President of the Medical 
Association of each community, to 
certify to the physical and mental 
health of all persons before their 
marriage by the Church. He said 
that such action would reduce the 
number of divorces, of children 
born blind, of morons, of crimi- 
nals. 

Budget. An annual budget of 
$4,212,370 for each of the next 
three years was approved. 

Common Chalice. The House of 
Bishops took up the use of the 
common chalice in the administra- 
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tion of the Communion. Objections 
to it, on sanitary grounds, have 
been made in five dioceses, and in 
the diocese of West Virginia it has 
been forbidden by law and _ the 
Bishop threatened with arrest if it 
continued. The bishops declined to 
drop the practice, although several 
bishops have permitted their cler- 
gymen to dip the bread in the 
chalice of wine and give it to 
communicants to avoid the cup’s 
passing from lip to lip. 

Slogan. The new Presiding Bis- 
hop, John Gardner Murray of 
Maryland, was received by the 
House of Deputies with acclaim. 
He proposed a new slogan for the 
Church: “Pay, Pray and Perform.” 
Pay off debts, pray to God, 
perform in accordance with prayer. 

Name. A motion to strike out 
the word “Protestant” before the 
name of the Episcopal Church on 
the title page of the Book of Pray- 
er was, after much debate, laid on 
the table. 

Prayer Book Reform. Numerous 
steps were taken in the process 
of Prayer Book reform. The “39 
Articles of Faith,” adopted by the 
Church in 1562 to distinguish it 
from other Protestant Churches 
and the Roman Catholic Church, 
were dropped. “Obey” and “with 
all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow” were dropped from the mar- 
riage service. Such expressions 
as “miserable sinners,” “the ven- 
geance of God,” “the wrath of God” 
were dropped as medieval. The 
proposal to change “the grin of a 
dog” to “the snarl of a dog” was 
defeated. The Litany was amended 
to petition for those who travel 
“by land and water or by air.” 
New prayers for state legislatures, 
law courts, schools and colleges, 
and social justice were adopted. 

1928 Convention. The next meet- 
ing place for the Triennial Conven- 
tion was fixed as Washington, 
D.C. 

Socialism and Radicalism. The 
House of Bishops rejected a pe- 
tition from 129 people of 22 dio- 
ceses warning the Church against 
subversive socialistic and radical 
economic doctrines, 

World Court. A memorial was 
adopted calling for U. S. adhesion 
to the World Court. 

Church Headquarters. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the Na- 
tional Council to take under seri- 
ous consideration moving the head- 
quarters of the Church from Man- 
hattan to Washington. 

Deaths. The death of Bishop 
Frederick Burgess of Long Island 
caused the Convention to adjourn 
business at the hour of his death. 
Dr. Stires, his  successor-elect, 
Chairman of the House of Depu- 
ties, read prayers. Lay delegate 
William McElroy of New Hamp- 
shire was stricken by death at the 
Convention. Two days later the 
death ef Bishop Edward Melville 
Parker of New Hampshire was dis- 
covered. He had breakfast with 
Bishop Coadjutor Booth of Ver- 








mont one day, and had an appoint- 
ment to lunch with him but did 
not appear. That afternoon and 
the next morning he was missed 
at the Church meetings. Finally 
next morning Bishop Booth went 
to Bishop Parker’s hotel room, and 
found him dead on the floor with a 
letter in his hand dated the previ- 
ous day and addressed to Bishop 
Booth saying he felt ill and could 
not meet him at lunch. The cause 
of death was probably apoplexy. 
Bishop Booth ran two blocks to 
where the bishops were meeting 
and brought others back with him. 
Bishop Brewster of Maine and 
Bishop Wise of Kansas carried the 
body to the bed. Bishop Brewster 
started a commendatory prayer but 
broke down; Bishop Wise finished 
it. The body was removed to 
Christ Church Cathedral and pray- 
ers offered. 


Pastoral Letter. The Pastoral 
Letter read at the conclusion of 
each convention was prepared by 
Bishop Manning of New York, 
Bishop Perry of Rhode Island, and 
Bishop Gailor of Tennessee. It 
avoided controversial creedal ques- 
tions. One oblique attack was 
made on the favorite doctrine of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick: 

“We would especially warn our 
people against the superficial and 
false antithesis, just now often 
dwelt upon, between the religion 
of Christ and the religion 
about Christ. No such differentia- 
tion can be made by those who be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as God. There 
is no such antithesis in the New 
Testament. We need both the re- 
ligion about Christ and the -re- 
ligion of Christ, and the Church 
and the Scriptures give us both.” 

The le.ter said likewise: 

“We see a widespread revolt 
against the Christian ideals of mor- 
ality and purity expressed in much 
of our literature, advocated openly 
by some of those whose position 
gives them hearing and _ influence, 
hailed by many as the advent of 
a fuller freedom and a larger self- 
expression. ... 


“Let us make it clear that our 
acceptance of the Christian creed 
is not a matter of mere assent 
to intellectual propositions. Our 
faith is in Christ Himself, which 
is an infinitely simpler and an in- 
finitely greater thing.” 


. . e 


Atheists Snubbed 


Justice Mitchell of the Supreme 

Court of New York sat in his 
courtroom and read a paper—an 
application for the forming of a 
corporation. When he had finished 
he announced: 
_ “The application is denied, and 
instead of returning this applica- 
tion to Mr. Smith [the applicant] 
you [the Clerk of the Court] will 
have it filed in the County Clerk’s 
office as a permanent record.” 

Justice Mitchell said afterwards 
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Thousands say of this book: 


“This is just what I have always wanted!” 





Simply mail the coupon 


pleasure and profit derived from it. It is 
found in the library of the millionaire and on 
the table of the student — man or woman. 


FEW years ago a young business man 
penetrated the inner sanctum of a 
famous New York nemapraye editor 
and said: ““You know so much about life 
tell me what is the matter with me. I 
, . . ~ 
can’t read worth-while literature. For the 
past two weeks I’ve been trying daily to 
read the works of Carlyle, yet I—”’ 

“Stop,” exclaimed the editor. “Have 
you ever tried to eat roast beef three times 
a day, seven days a week? That is what is 
the matter with your reading — you need 
variety, daily variety. Then you'll find 
the reading of immortal literature one of 
the most thrilling pursuits of your life. 
Yes, and the most pvofitable.” 

+ * * * 

Everybody knows that in the reading of 
the masterpieces is the surest, quickest way 
to the broad culture that makes one sought 
after socially. It is more broadening than 
travel, for it reaches more countries than 
anyone could visit in the longest lifetime. 

But where to begin is the question. 
There is such a multitude of famous writ- 
ings. We have only enough time to read 
the most important ones. 


The Tremendous Problem 


Even if we do make a start at reading, the 
next question is how can we keep it up? How 
can we avoid monotony? How can we get 
the daily variety in reading that makes the 
Minutes speed by like seconds? This has 


stopped thousands of would-be readers. 
They have started to read; they have fallen 
by the way. 

It is the question that baffled educators, 
brilliant men of letters, University presi- 
dents, editors of magazines and newspapers. 

And then, recently, suddenly, by a stroke 
of consummate genius, nine of the most 
famous men of letters did strike upon a plan 
which threw open the doors of literature’s 
treasure house. It made reading of the 
worth-while things one of the most enter- 
taining of pastimes. 


Thousands Acclaim It 


The inspiration that came to the editors 
was a Daily Reading Guide — an outline 
which would schedule for each day’s read- 
ing, an entertaining variety of prose and 
poetry, of fictional writing, and historical 
description, of the world’s finest selections 
of flashing humor, of penetrating pathos, of 
masterly eloquence. 

This variety was so arranged that the 
selections fell upon anniversary dates in each 
reader’s calendar. Thus on July 14 much 
of the reading is about the Fall of the Bastille. 
Each day is full of such timely interest. 

The Daily Reading Guide requires only 
twenty minutes of reading a day. It is for 
busy men and women. One year’s reading 
brings you broad culture. 

Already this Daily Reading Guide in 
book form has solved the reading problem 
of thousands. They praise it for the 


Accept It Now 


In the interest of good reading it has 
been decided to distribute a limited edition 
of the Daily Reading Guide without cost 
except for the small sum of 25 cents to 
help defray the expense of handling and 
mailing. The Daily Reading Guide, bound 
in rich blue cloth with gold decorations and 
containing nearly 200 pages with introduc- 
tory articles and essays by famous editors. 
Accept it in the interest of your pleasure 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 


Dept. Y-7211 
Garden City, New York. 


Clip, fill in, and mail at once 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. Y-7211 
Garden City, New York. 
Gentlemen: In accordance with your special offer 


in introducing and extending the new plan of essen- 
tial reading, please send me a copy of the 192-page 


“Daily Reading Guide,” handsomely bound in blu 


cloth and containing the program of daily realiing 
for each day of the year, which embraces the essen- 
tials of the world’s literature. I enclose 25 cents 
(in stamps or currency) to defray cost of handling 
and postage. There is to be no further payment. 
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to a reporter: “I consider incor- 
poration of a society with such 
purposes highly improper.” 

The application said in part: 

“The particular object for which 
this corporation is formed is as 
follows: To abolish the belief in 
God together with all forms of 
religion based on that belief. In 
prosecuting its work, which shall be 
purely destructive, a radio station 
shall be erected for the delivery and 
broadcasting of lectures, debates 
and discussions on the subjects of 
science and religion, and it shall 
publish and distribute scientific and 
anti-religious literature and _ con- 
duct a general propaganda against 
the church and the clergy. 

“Specializing in mental recon- 
struction, the society shall con- 
tribute to the building of a better 
civilization by operating as a 
wrecking company, leaving to oth- 
ers the designing and _ establish- 
ing of the new order. Especially 
shall it endeavor to free American 
scientists and statesmen from the 
necessity for patronizing religion.” 


Said Dr. John Roach Straton, - 


militant Baptist fundamentalist 
clergyman: “Religion is the found- 
ation of the State and the only 
bond for decent and orderly society. 
Anything seeking to overthrow the 
church is a scoffing at the founda- 
tion of government itself. The 
action of Mr. Justice Mitchell is 
very wise and very just.” 


Said Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, 


Unitarian clergymen: “The Amer- 


ican guarantee of religious freedom 
means the atheists have the same 
right to organize for promotion of 
their views that other citizens have. 
Atheism is not immoral and no 
stigma attaches to it.” 

Said Norman Thomas,. Socialist 
candidate for Mayor of New York 
City: “Such a decision certainly 
is a violation of the right of every 
American citizen to promulgate re- 
ligion, for that right certainly in- 
cludes the right to promulgate athe- 
ism. When a group of persons 
take up atheism and wish to con- 
vert others to it, then atheism it- 
self becomes a religion and all the 
rights concerning religious free- 
dom apply to it.” 


° ° ° 


At Washington 


At Washington the National Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Church 
was addressed by President Cool- 
idge, who is its Honorary Modera- 
tor.* The President chose as his 
text the inter-relation between re- 
ligion and government. He de- 
clared that “the chief function of 
organized government is to main- 
tain order, provide security for per- 
sons and property, and set up in- 
strumentalities for the administra- 
tion of justice.” Then he proceed- 
ed to dwell upon the manner in 
which religious influence may be ex- 





*An ecclesiastical equivalent for the 
“chairman” or “presiding officer” of an 
assembly, 


And You Don’t Wait Long 





When you’re in a hurry or- 
der Shredded Wheat—hot 
ercold. It’s ready toserve 
and ready to eat—instant- 
ly. Tempting, appeti ing, 
delicious. Fat it in a hurry 
if you must—it’s perfectly 
digestible. Better yet—as 
soon as you’ve eaten Shred- 


ded Wheat it starts to work 


for you building bone, mus- 
cle and sinew. Works 
while you wait. And you 


don’t wait long. 











erted by both the clergy and the 
laity in helping the government to 
achieve its purposes; and crystal- 
lized his conception of the vital 
importance of religion to the state 
as follows: See Ore ee 

“The. utmost ingenuity on the 
part of the police powers wil] be 
substantially all wasted in an ef- 
fort to enforce the law if there 
does not exist a strong and vig- 
orous determination on the part of 
the people to observe the law. 
..- Mr. Coolidge concluded with 
the words: “It is only by a con- 
stant renewal and extension of our 
faith, that we can expect to en- 
large and improve the moral and 
spiritual life of the nation. With- 
out that faith all that we have of 
an enlightened civilization cannot 
endure.” 

The Election of Officers: For 
the first time in ten years a lay- 
man, Frank J. Harwood of Apple- 
ton, Wis., was chosen as Modera- 
tor. A Negro, the Rev. W. L. Ashe, 
of New Orleans, was elected Sec- 
ond Moderator, after one of his 
supporters had startled the assem- 
bly by an impassioned speech in 
which he cried: “Lincoln not only 
made my race, but my race made 
Lincoln!” 

The Secretary’s Report placed 
the total membership of the or- 
ganization at 879,000; and the Sec- 
retary declared: “Congregational- 
ists are working for fewer and bet- 
ter churches... the time for 
rapid organization of new churches 
is nest ” 

The Meeting Endorsed: 1) “The 
principle of the single tax.” 2) 
Unemployment and old age insur- 
ance. 3) The right of labor to or- 
ganize, 


SCIENCE 


Again ‘‘Margery’’ 











Another chapter came to light in 
the exoteric history of “Margery” 
(Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon), Boston 
medium. 

Having tried out (unsuccessfully) 
for the $2,500 prize of The 
Scientific American (TIME, Feb. 23) 
for “proof of spooks,” and having 
quarreled with Harry Houdini the 
Handcuff King (who claimed to 
have “shown her up”), Margery 
was invited to perform for a com- 
mittee of experts at the Harvard 
University psychological _labora- 
tories. Scientists of no small ac- 
count attended the seances—Drs. 
Harlow Shapley (astronomer), S. 
B. Wolbach (pathologist), W. J. V. 
Osterhout (botanist), Edwin G. 
Boring, William McDoueall and 
Hudson Hoagland (psychologists). 

Margery was made to disrobe 
under the eagle eye of a trained 
nurse. She put on an examined 
dressing gown and slippers, decor- 
ated her face, wrists and ankles 
with luminous paint, and placed her 
hands in those of an observer in 
the darkened room. An electric 
current was passed. through the 
bodies of all the observers so that 
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if any one broke his neighbor’s 
grip, a bell would ring. Despite 
these and other “laboratory test” 
conditions, Margery was able to 
summon “Walter” (her brother, 
killed in an accident), who whistled, 
eracked jokes, pulled the profes- 
sors by their forelocks, bantered 
them, played checkers with (and 
beat) one of them, lifted weights 
(a corresponding increase in Mar- 
gery’s weight being observed when 
he did so), rang a bell—and dis- 
appeared when the lights went up. 
During his “presence,” the ob- 
servers beheld strange luminosities 
about the medium and a _ trans- 
lucent material shape, like an arm, 


cold and clammy (said one) “as: 


an eel’s heel,” was seen, measured 
(against a radium-painted board) 
and felt. Warned that violence to 
this “emanation” would seriously 
injurz the entranced medium, none 
of those present employed the ob- 
vious investigatory stratagem of 
seizing the ghostly arm and calling 
for lights. 


Reports taken at the seances con- 
sistently stated that nothing super- 
natural had been observed, but that 
there was “no trickery.” One ob- 
server demonstrated how many of 
the effects could be reproduced by 
clever acrobats, but when additional 
precautions were taken the next 
night, the phenomena appeared 
stronger than ever. 


Last week, an article in the 
Boston Herald (allegedly published 
to anticipate an article in the No- 
vember Atlantic Monthly) gave as 
the decision of a minority of the 
scientists the theory that, in all 
good faith, Margery had exhibited 
powers of hypnosis and automatism 
only; nothing inexplicable or super- 
normal. Even to this conservative 
statement, a majority of the _sci- 
entists, swiftly dissented, declaring 
there had been “trickery,” con- 
scious or unconscious, and retract- 
ing their previous agreement with 
the hypnosis theory. 

The Upshot, as is usual in these 
investigations, was nothing proved 
for or against physical manifesta- 
tion from the spirit world. Sci- 
entists are not prepared to stake 
their reputations upon the slim data 
at hand; mediums, however honest, 
become hipped on their powers. 


Weighing Moonlight 


Though we speak of the noontide 
sun as “beating down” on our 
heads, it does nothing of the kind. 
Both sun and moon, when over- 
head, actually “pull up” on _ us, 
their gravitational action counter- 
acting that of our own_ planet, 
so that our heads and all other 
earthly objects are physically light- 
er at high noon and under the 
moon’s zenith than at other times. 

This is elementary, but what 
Science must argue out with Dr. 
Einstein is whether or not gravity 
is an instantaneous thing, operat- 
ing at infinite speed. He says not. 
One proposition of Relativity is 


that the pull of a body’s gravity 
travels at the speed of light—about 
180,300 mi. per sec. Specifically 
therefore, the moon’s gravity pull 
is felt on. earth one and a third 
seconds after the moon has passed 
its zenith; the sun’s gravity, 8 sec- 
onds after high noon. 

A way to determine the matter 
would be to weigh small objects, 
observing whether variations in 
(heir weight occur exactly cs, or 
shortly after, the sun or moon 
passes over them. The weight va- 
riations are infinitesimal. To de- 
tect them would require fabulous’y 
sensitive scales. But could 1t be 
done, Science would have a check 
on Einstein far more clean-cut and 
conclusive than ether-drift experi- 
ments and eclipse observations. 


There lay the significance of an 
announcement last week by Phys- 
icist Ralph C. Hartsough of Co- 
lumbia that he had perfected a set 
of mirror-scales capable of weigh- 
ing, distinctly and faithfully, down 
to one 280-billionth of an ounce. 
Gossamer quartz filaments balance 
the scales, the slightest titillation 
of which is reflected from their 
gold-mirrored surfaces by a ray 
of light. The ray is split by two 
half-mirrors, being reunited on 
the scale-mirrors, where any dis- 
parity between the wave-lengths of 
the reunited portions is clearly seen 
as shadow bands. Thus, when the 
object weighed (1/29,000 oz. of 
quartz filament) is lightened by the 
pull of sun or moon, the scale tips, 
the wave-length no longer matches 
(having traveled different dis- 
tances), and the shadow-bands re- 
fiect weight variations caused by 
gravity within small fractions of a 
second. To eliminate error, the ray 
used was a green one, of uniform 
wave-length, passed from a mer- 


cury lamp through an_ interfer- 
ometer (light-filter). 

The vibration of traffic in Man- 
hattan, even at dead of night, is 
sufficient to disturb so delicate an 
instrument. The test of Einstein’s 
theory will be made “somewhere in 
Illinois.” Thereafter, Prof. Hart- 
sough will enlarge his scales and 
attempt to weigh molecules and 
atoms; and will consider commer- 
cial offers from people eager to try 


his instruments (he has made 
three) in locating oil and minerals.* 


The Roosevelts 


Last week the brothers Roose- 
velt (Theodore Jr. and Kermit) 
called down from “the roof tree of 
the world” that they had got what 
they clambered up for. Their cable 
from Turkestan began: “Have had 
good success with the Ovis poli 
[Marco Polo sheep]. Have excel- 
lent group of four rams, besides 
several other specimens for the 
Field Museum, Are going straight 


*The Hartsough Mirror-Scales are said 
to be 100 times as sensitive as the Eoetvos 
Balance, an instrument now in common 
use which determines the gravitational pull 
of sections of the earth’s crust. Oil-bearing 
erust, being light, exerts. slightly less 
gravity pull; ore-bearing crust, slightly 
more, 
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WHO 
SMOKES 
0-4-0 


The quality of a product is 
reflected by the type of person 
who uses it. When men and 
women of education, refine- 
ment, and distinction cf 
national and _ international 
fame, express their approval cf 
a cigarette by buying and re- 
buying it, there must be a 
basic reason, 


O-Nic-O Cigarettes are smoked by 


prominent physicians, who recom- 
mend them to their patients and 
friends. The bulk of the nicotine las 
been removed without the uce cf 
chemicals, by our exclusive process— 


the success of twenty-five years of 
experimenting. 


O-Nic-O Cigarettes are made from 


Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
delicately blended to please the 
discriminating tastes of connoisseurs. 


Ask your physician about your 


smoking. Ask him about (-Nic-U. 
Tell him the bulk of the nicctine has 
been removed—he knows what that 
means. Then smoke and prove to 


yourself what a wonderful smoke the 
O-Nic-O process makes. 

We also manufacture O-Nic-O 
Cigars of the highest grade Havana 
filler and binder and Sumatra 
wrapper. Also O-Nic-O pipe to 
bacco—an English blend of imported 
and domestic tobaccos. Both have 
the bulk of the nicotine removed. 


Use the coupon below. Your 
money will be promptly refunded 
if you are dissatisfied. 


O-NIc-O O-Nic-O O-Nic-O 





Cigarettes Cigars Tobacco 
$l fortrial $tfortrial $1 for trial 
box of 40 box of 10 5-oz. tin 
$2.50 for $5.00 for $3.00 for 
100 50 pound 


\ LINCOLN & ULMER 


t 136T West 43rd Street New \ork City 





Practically harmless—the bulk of the 
nicotine is removed—aroma and fra- 
grance retained. 
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The Saturday Review 


of LITERATURE 


EvirenpsyHENRY SEIDELCANBY 





Have you ever wanted a 
reliable guide to the best in 
current literature? Book re- 
views that are neither spend- 
thrift of praise nor niggardly in 
condemnation? A guide not 
only to fiction but to the best 
of the new volumes on history, 
science, religion—all the special 
fields wherein critics, rightly to 
judge an‘author, must be ex- 
pert in the subject covered? 


As a regular reader of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW ot 
Literature edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby you will get a 
fascinating perspective on cur- 
rent literature. You will find 
in THE SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW the most earnest and 
vigorous discussion of books 
and authors, and also the 
lightest, most vivid and amus- 
ing commentary upon literary 
modes and fashions. 


“What I seem to see’, says 
Mary Austin of THE SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, “‘is a proces- 
sion of all the books with their 
bosoms cut out like those people 
in Hawthorne’s story, and a 
pane of clear glass substituted.” 


The yearly subscription 
price of THE SATURDAY 
REVIEW is $3.50 in the 
United States ($4.00 in Canada; 
16 shillings in England; $4.50 
in foreign countries.) But be- 
fore entering your subscription 
buy this week’s issue at your 
Bookseller’s or write to the 
publishers for a FREE copy. 
Write today to: 


TheSaturday Review 


of LITERATURE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Penton Building 
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to Srinagar;” that is, starting 
home. 

Thus ended a sporting trip in 
the name of Natural Science which 
has had many kinds of publicity 
(Time, March 16). When the 
brothers were trekking through 
perilous snowy passes in Kashmir 
and Thian Shan, losing ponies and 
porters, and living off the land 
with their trusty rifles as they 
dashed back into the Pamirs after 
one fruitless visit, their vicissitudes 
were followed as though they had 
been hunting the north pole instead 
of a species of mountain sheep un- 
known to our museums. 


But the spirit of true science was 
with these _ politico-sportsman-ad- 
venturers. On first penetrating the 
Pamirs, they found the Ovis polit 
looking rather seedy, his winter 
coat not yet grown. They held 
their fire, descended the crags, and 
went over into the Thian Shan 
mountains for the ibex, Thian Shan 
sheep, bear, roe, goitered gazelle 
and a variety of birds and small 
mammals. Their ornithologist and 
curator, George K. Cherrie, set off 
for civilization via the Caspian Sea 
with these politico sportsman ad- 
to the Pamirs put the Roosevelts 
to finish their work. 





AERONAUTICS 








Jacques Schneider Trophy 


Sleeked with sandpaper and rub- 
bed down until not so much as a 
varnish blister marred its swift 
stream lines, a U. S. seaplane took 
off at the Bayshore aerodrome near 
Baltimore, slithered like a curving 
bullet round the seven laps of 
the 50 meter Schneider Trophy 
course. “Click!” went the timing in- 
struments. Officials figured for a 
moment—announced that Lieut. 
Jame Doolittle had covered the 
course at an average speed of 
232.573 miles per hour, which was 
43.753 miles an hour faster than 
the previous (unofficial) world 
record for seaplanes set at Bay- 
shore a year ago. 











Massacre 


For two minutes and two seconds 
215 pounds of Negro Harry Wills 
laced, slashed and uppercutted at 
203 pounds of White Floyd Johnson, 
Iowan fisticuffer. Then Johnson’s 
seconds flirted a white towel—tossed 
it onto the canvas lest the “Brown 
Panther” should massacre their 
Iowite. Ten thousand fight fans 
trooped out of Newark Armory 
(N. J.) after having seen exactly 
what they had expected—one of 
the most savage fights ever wit- 
nessed in the East. Pugilist Wills 





swelled out his chest of rippled 
ebony. 


Football 


Wadded warriors everywhere con- 
tinued joyously the grim business 
ef football. 


© . ° 


Punting his way down the field 
of the huge Illinois stadium, after 
two periods of scoreless, alternate 
rampage, Friedman of Muichigan 
got near enough to Illinois’ white 
posts to kick a goal. “Red” Grange 
made the longest gain for Illinois— 
15 yards around left end. Score: 
Michigar 3, Illinois 0. 

Smart tricks are in the Dart- 
mouth bag: a triple pass, executed 
with the polish of a fortune-teller’s 
shuffle; criss-cross plays that be- 
fuddled the Harvard backs as much 
as if they had seen Halfback Ober- 
lander (Dartmouth) take a rabbit 
out of his helmet. Dark fell before 
Harvard’s last frantic forward pass 
slipped through groping butter- 
fingers to the ground. Score: Dart- 
mouth 32, Harvard 9. 


For four’ periods Princeton 
fought itself into a lather on a field 
as wet as a shampoo, with a ball 
as slippery as_ shaving soap, 
against Colgate. In the last min- 
utes a sophomore from Dayton, 
Ohio (Abraham Mankat, Colgate) 
forced a safety by blocking a kick; 
whereupon his encouraged team- 
mates scored a _ touchdown that 
dashed the championship hopes of 
the last of the Big Three. Score: 
Colgate 9, Princeton 0. 


Thayer, Pennsylvania end, ran 
fiercely after a pass that seemed 
already to have gone over his head, 
caught up with it, shook off one 
tackler, pushed over another, slant- 
ed 20 yards to beat Chicago. Score: 
Pennsylvania 7, Chicago 0. 

Brown dedicated a handsome con- 
crete stadium with ceremonies made 
impressive by the performance of 
a mountainous Yale eleven, which 
traveled there to appall the oppos- 
ing Mahomets, 20 to 7. 


Flannagan of Notre Dame 
ripped, kicked, butted, burrowed his 
way to victory against Minnesota in 
a game marred by many fumbles. 
Score: Notre Dame 19, Minnesota 7. 


Mixing line plunging with line 
plunging in a very straight foot- 
ball game, Syracuse beat Provi- 
dence, 48 to 9. 

The Navy played its regulars in 
the first period against Washing- 
ton College (Chestertown, Md.), 
then sent in so many players 
that the list of its substitutions 
was longer than most company roll- 
a Seore: Navy 37, Washing- 
ton 0. 


Playing without the services of 
Captain Pease and giant Guard 
Raphael, Columbia downed Wil- 
liams. Kaplan, Pease’s understudy, 


did 
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did well as a field general, ran the 
team intelligently. tallied two touch- 
downs. Score: Columbia 26, Wil- 
liams 0. 


On a field better suited to the 
activities of ducks than to the less 
web-footed endeavors of spike-shod 
ball-bearers, a muddy team from 
Pittsburgh beat a muddy team from 
Carnegie Tech, 12 to 0. 


. . . 


The Army defeated its fourth* 
Western invader, St. Louis, in a 
sluggish contest, 19 to 0. 


Sportsmanship 


Some women riding to hounds in 
Geneseo, N. Y., came to a place 
where, because no fox will go 
where there is iron, they could gain 
on the beast by taking a cut of 
a mile along the railroad tracks. 
They had ridden into a deep cul- 
vert with sides too steep for the 
horses to vault when suddenly the 
rails began to tremble, a_ train 
thundered round a curve a few 
hundred yards behind them, and 
they were called upon to decide 
a delicate conflict between morality 
and sportsmanship. Morally, they 
were obligated to save their own 
lives if they could. To do this 
was not dificult. They had cnly 
to dismount and look the other 
way while the train took their 
horses. Sportsmanship offered them 
a dubious chance. They took it, 
struck in their spurs, and dashed 
straight down the ties toward the 
culvert’s end. while the train with 
brakes screaming, rushed wun _ be- 
hind them, closer, closer and then 
—iust as the last cropped tail 
_— out of its path—roared 
Vv. 


Senior Women’s Golf 


Men who like a sport—whether 
dicing, sculling or tossing quoits 
—when they are young, like it un- 
til they are old and too gouty to 
stir, but women often lay their 
youth away in lavender before they 
have lived it out. And it is well 
for them that they do not try to 
keep up the pastimes of their salad 
days. To dance the Esmeralda in 
aGibson hat, to pedal with balloon- 
ing skirts on a bicycle built for 
two, to play blindman’s buff in 
midnight conservatories during 
dance intermissions—these are di- 
versions that little become a 
shrunken or a wadded shape. Yet 
when a woman’s sport is a man’s 
sport—golf, for instance—she may 
become it like a man even after 
20 or 40 years, as the players in 
the U. S. Senior Women’s Golf 
Championship proved last week. 
Harassed by a high wind that 
Swept the Westchester Biltmore 


—— 


*The three others: 
Notre Dame (Ind.) 0, Army 27. 
Knox (Ill.) 7, Army 26. 
Detroit (Mich) 6 Army 31 





course (Rye, N. Y.) Georgianna 
Bishop, national women’s champion 
in 1904, defeated Mrs. Ronald H. 
Barlow of Philadelphia. Miss Bish- 
op took 181 strokes to play 36 
holes, and Mrs. Barlow two strokes 
more—better’ golf than is played 


by many a big-fisted stockbroker. 





THE PRESS 











Hercules 


The Saturday Evening Post, gi- 
gantic veteran of magazines, last 
week celebrated its heartiness and 
health by increasing its advertising 
rates. The reason given was in- 
creased circulation, evidenced by the 
following figures representing net 
paid circulation as certified by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations: 


1920-21.......... ssveeseeed 000,081 
SUB Taisccirnenischshieds 2,159,430 
1922-23........ sosseseeeee 2 200,403 
Be vcicnnsesssesaaians 2,264,982 
1924-2D......ccccsserscoees 2,365,865 


The Post has become such a land- 
mark with the public, that unin- 
formed persons mention with awe 
the possible price of a page adver- 
tisement and sometimes mention 
fabulous sums. ' For the past five 
years recorded above, the cost of 
a full-page advertisement in black 
and white has been $7,000; in two 
colors, $8,500. Under the new 
rates, effective beginning with the 
issue of Feb. 6, 1926, each of these 
rates is increased $500, to $7,500 
and $9,000. The prices for other 
kinds of advertisement will be: 
back cover, $15,000; centre spread 
(two pages), $18,000; a page in 
four colors, $11,000; a single col- 
umn, $1,875; a single line, $12. 

These rates are not so high as 
the rates of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which charges $9,000 for a 
black and white page. Yet if one 
goes through a copy of the Post, 
reckoning up the gross advertising, 
it comes to a most soul-satisfying 
sum. Of course, all this money 
does not go into the profits of The 
Curtis Publishing Co. or of Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. The 
cost of printing two and a third 
million copies of an advertisement 
is an item, and the cost of the pa- 
per for the same number of repeti- 
tions is another item; and besides 
it costs considerably more to pro- 
dvc2 a sngle copy of the Post 
than the nickel for which it re- 
tails (there have been instances, 
detected and stopped, in which 
many copies of the Post were pur- 
chased by enterprising merchants 
as a cheap way of getting old pa- 
per). So the advertiser’s money 
goes toward paying production and 
other costs. Yet the advertising 
must be well worth the price to 
the advertisers. It gives the reader 
much more than his nickel’s worth 
—and it gives The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. a handsome profit 


The Wizard 
of Words 
By Elbert Hubbard 


oe . . . . 
HE history of American literature i+ in- 
complete without some mention of Br nn. 
the Iconoclast. 


“Brann was a drumhead, keyed to the breaking 


oint always and forever. Despising hypocrisy, 
raud, sham and cant, he saw beneath the surface 
and went behind the scenes. What he thioure tt, he 


wrote down on asbestos, dipping his quill in tabasco, 
He experienced no half-way emotions. He hated 
or he loved, and always to a capacity house. 


“He is the man who took the English language 
by the tail and snapped its head for his own delec- 
tation and the joy of the onlooker, 


“He saw through the hollow mockeries of society 
and religion; the vapidity of conventionalism, and 
the unfletcherized acceptance of bald statem=-nt for 
truth, filled Brann with anger. So he began a 
crusade against these existent evils. 

“He unloosed his tongue and pen in denunciation 
of all and everything that appeared to him to stand 
between the sunlight and his ideals. 


_ “His words became torrential t'rades of threaten- 
ings, cascades of censorious chidings, pyrotechnical 
punitives. 


‘He slung the stones of his rhetoric with the pre- 
cision of a David. He wielded the two-edged sword 
of invective like a Doge. 

“He was an Iconoclast—an Image Breaker! 

“He hypnotized his friends with his hyperbole and 
crazed his enemies by his calumnious caricatures. 

“He applied the flame of his iconoclastic torch to 
the purple flame of hypocrisy and then lashed the 
burning with such a fury of fiery utterances that the 
wondering world still clamors for his writings. Brana 
was fearless and uncalculating. He said the thine 
that appeared to him to be necessary. He hit 
straight from the shoulder—and almost found the 
‘point’. 

“Brann took delight in showing up sham, hitting 
hypocrisy and biffing bluff and bunkum. He was 
accused of sometimes striking below the be't, and 
itis true that he was more than once gui'ty of trans- 
gressing the bounds of decency. But Brann wrote 
vigorously because he hated cordially. With Shy- 
lock he said, Hates any man the thing he ‘would 
not kill?’ ” 

* * + + * * * 


There has never been another literary character 
like Brann, the Iconoclast. He was a master, a 
wizard of words. With words as his on'y weapon 
he-struck terror into the hearts of the gui'ty. He 
attacked every rotten thing, with a fierceness that 
made the wicked hide their heads in shame. Sc ety 
gasped at his daring. The high, the low, the rich, 
the poor, the pious—all were consumed by tie fire 
of his burning words when he thought they were 
wrong. He ripped apart the veil of shim and 
hypocrisy, tore down the curtain of assumed virtue, 
and revealed the truth—naked—blinding. 


And now, the Works of Brann have been collected 
by his old friends and placed in two beautiful volumes 
so they may be preserved forever. Among the 
chapter headings are: A Couple of High-Toned 
Kids, A Brazen Humbug, Christ Comes to Texas, 
Dutch, Deity and Devil, Garters and Amen Groans, 
Obscene Conversation, Some Millionaire Mendicants, 
Sexual Purity and Gunpowder, The Unwritten Law, 
The Science of Kissing, The Meanest Man in Amer- 
ica, Trilby Parties and Piety, Thou Shalt Not, 
The Platonic Friendship Fake, The Seven Vials of 
Wrath, Wanted: One Word, Woman’s Wickedness, 
The Beauteous Rebecca, The Age of Consent, A 
Maid’s Mistake, Speaking of Gall, Humbues and 
humbuggery, Marriage and Misery, Potiphar’s 
Wife. 

Brann, the Iconoclast is a literary treat such as 
you have never known. Send for these two volumes 
on approval. Bound in rich maroon Artcraft which 
looks and wears better than leather. Covers ani 
titles stamped in gold, with gold tops. Contents 
include over 160 articles. Nearly 1000 pages. Send 
no money. Pay postman $5 plus postage when the 
volumes arrive. If not delighted your money will 
be refunded at once. Address 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 311 3 West 29th St. New York, N. Y. 


The Brann Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. 311, 3 West 29th St., New York 

lease send me the two volumes containing the 
Works of Brann, the Iconoclast. I will give the 
postman $5 plus postage on delivery, but if not 
delighted with the books I will return them in 10 
days and you agree to refund my money. 


MS cacgs ete e ess ce cemt oi DNB silks citi. ; 


Note: If payment is made with coufon, postage 
will he prepaid 


as 





MILESTONES 





Engaged. Harry C. (“Bud”) Fish- 
er, famed comic artist of Mutt and 
Jeff; to La Comtesse Aedita de 
Beaumont, “winner of a_ Paris 
beauty contest in 1922.” 


Married. Miss Ruth Stagg, 
daughter of famed and grizzled 
football coach, A. Alonzo Stagg of 
the University of Chicago, to one 
Ss. Alton Lauren, in Chicago. 


Married. Mrs. Edith Dresser 
Vanderbilt, 51, widow of George 
Washington Vanderbilt, to wealthy, 
aristocratic Peter Goelet Gerry, 46, 
senior U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island. She was given in marriage 
in London by the Hon. John F. A. 
Cecil, husband of her daughter 
Cornelia. 

Married. For the sixth time, De 
Wolf Hopper, 67, famed Thespian, 
to Lillian Glaser, 29, singer, widow 
of a California dentist; at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Hopper’s five 
former wives were named respec- 
tively Ella, Ida, Edna, Nella, Ella. 
Edna, still billed in vaudeville as 
“Edna Wallace Hopper” is now ad- 
vertising, at 50¢c and $1.00 a box, 
“the beauty aids which keep me 
at my grand old age (51) looking 
like a girl.” In 1881 Comedian 
Hopper appeared in a_ confection 
labeled: One Hundred Wives. 


Divorced. Ferenc Molnar, famed 
Hungarian plavwright (Liliom, The 
Swan, The Guardsman); by Sari 
Fedak, Hungarian actress. 


Died. Mme. Sidonia Barscy, 59, 
famed “bearded lady,” veteran of 
countless sideshows and circuses, 
at Drummond, Okla., mourned by 
her only son, “Baron” Nicu Barscy, 
40, famed midget, who is but 28 
inches tall. Mme. Barscy possessed 
a heavy iron-grey beard some six 
inches long. 

Died. Edward M. Parker, 70, 
Bishop of New Hampshire, of ap- 
cplexy, in New Orleans (see Page 
30, RELIGION). 

Died. John Tiller, 71, famed 
English coach of numberless danc- 
ing units of “Tiller girls,’ who 
cavort upon the revue stages of the 
U. S. and Europe; in New York, of 
asthma. Mr. Tiller revolutionized 
chorus dancing; established numer- 
ous dancing schools, from which 
25,000 girls have graduated; was 
the author of an English law pro- 
tecting dancing children from ex- 
ploitation; supplied “Tiller Girls” 
to the Follies Bergére,*the Zieg- 
feld Follies, ete. 


Died, Lord Ribblesdale, 71, “last 
of the picturesque peers of the 
Vv — era,” in London (see Page 
15). 





Current Situation 


On the whole, 1925 has so far 
justified those prophets of business 
who last January forecast wide- 
spread yet non-sensational pros- 
perity. As in practically all periods 
of prosperity, however, industries 
are sharing the general benefits 
quite unevenly. The sugar trade, 
for example, is depressed (see be- 
low) while Florida realty soars. 

This widespread prosperity for 
1925 was largely predicated upon 
easy money conditions, and as yet 
no end to this favorable factor is 
in sight. Moreover, the Locarno 
Conference has led the way defi- 
nitely and decisively to peace in 
Europe, reduction in armaments, 
balanced budgets and business re- 
covery. 

On top of the optimistic foreign 
news comes the prospect of a new 
Revenue Bill in Washington, de- 
signed to satisfy the desires of con- 
servative business men (see Page 
6, TAXATION). Not only will the 
income tax rates be lowered, thus 
freeing much money each year for 
investment in business instead of 
Government projects, but the an- 
ticipated repeal of many excise 
nuisance taxes should also prove a 
considerable boon to trade, 


Seat 


Last week a seat on the Stock 
Exchange was sold for $135,000— 
a new record. People who had 
been astounded by the price of 
$126,000 paid two weeks ago 
(TIME, Oct. 26) sharpened their 
amazement at the unprecedented 
activity of the last few weeks with 
the remembrance that in 1914 a 
seat on the Exchange could be 
bought for $34,000. 

The number of memberships on 
the Exchange is limited to 1,100, 
700 of them active memberships, 
the rest held by elderly million- 
aires as souvenirs of their youth, 
or by investment banking firms 
which though engaged in under- 
writing and reorganization work, 
keep their seats as a matter of tra- 
dition. 


Deposits 


The principal form of competi- 
tion among banks takes the form 
of acquiring deposits. Some de- 
posits represent cash left in the 
bank by depositors for convenience 
and safe-keeping; other deposits 
are created as the result of credits 
established for borrowers at the 
bank. In any case, the bank with 
the largest deposits is presumably 
the institution with the largest in- 
come and the most active business. 

Recent statistics (as of Sept. 28 
last), issued by the office of the 
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Controller of the Currency, showed 
the deposits in our national banks. 
The ten leaders were: 


National City Bank (N. Y.)....*$824,201,000 
Chase National (N. Y.)  ccccccsvs ~ 466,784,000 
National Bank of peceaien 

(N. Y.) 437,586,000 
Continental 

(Chi.) 
First National (N. Y.) 
First National (Boston) 
Mechanics & Metals (N. Y.) 


416,344,000 
312,381,000 
275,754,000 
271,760,000 
First National (Chi.) - 254,545,000 
Chatham & Phoenix (N. Y.).... 218,052,000 
American Exchange-Pacific (N. 
191,271,000 
On Sept. 28, 40 other national 
banks had deposits of over 50 mil- 
lions each. Of these, twelve were 
situated in New York, five in Phila- 
delphia, four in Chicago, four in 
Boston, two in Pittsburgh, two in 
St. Louis, two in Detroit, two in 
San Francisco, two in Minneapolis, 
one each in Milwaukee, Los Ange- 
les, St. Paul, Atlanta, Buffalo. 


Too Much Sugar 


In the very general feeling of 
prosperity now experienced by 
U. S. business, the sugar trade has 
not shared. Raw sugar has re- 
cently dropped to 2c a pound—the 
lowest price since 1922. Prophecies 
of a further decline in raw sugar 
to 1%c¢ a pound are common, since 
a huge increase in the supply 
is overhanging the markets. 

For 1924-25 the world output 
of sugar is estimated at 23,233,035 
tons—3,418,000 tons over produc- 
tion in the previous year. Cuban 
output is placed at 5,125,970 tons— 
an increase of about a million tons 
over 1923-24. Similarly European 
output is set at 7,078,000 tons—an 
increase of about two million tons. 

Worst of all, to the sugar trade 
at least, is the prospect for still 
further production increases’ in 
1925-26. The present prices, how- 
ever, are already below cost of pro- 
duction for most Cuban _ sugar- 
mills. There is little prospect of 
an increase in consumption suffi- 
cient to absorb the impending sur- 
plus. 


On Long Island 


The battle front in real estate 
remains, of course, Florida, where 
the koom is still in full swing; 
but there is indication that sub- 
sidiary fronts are or soon will be 
established elsewhere if present 
conditions continue for much longer. 
Long Island appears already as a 
likely spot. A few months ago 
a restricted but dramatic boom ap- 
peared at Rockaway, ‘where real 
estate prices skyrocketed at the 
prospect of a shore development. 

But last week attention was — 
shifted to farther out on the is- 
land, when the Phipps Estates— 
of which Henry Phipps, Pittsburgh 


*On June 30 last, the National City Bank 
had even greater deposits—$910,903,000. 





Financing the Farmers of America 


arog, | the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 


INCREASING FARM PROSPERITY 
~. through Joint Stock Land Banks 


R years, in many. sections of the 
United States, the farmer ag as high 
as 8% to 12%—and rarely less than 

7%—for loans adequately secured b 
productive property. On the other ie 
manufacturing concerns, with no better. 
security than that offered by the farmer, 
could borrow money at far lower interest 
rates, because it was recognized that they 
cguld not profitably continue in business 
if exorbitant rates were demanded. The 
farmer, however, was expected to prosper 
under conditions which, if imposed on any 
other business enterprise, would threaten 
it with bankruptcy. 


No Direct Contact with Capital 


The reason such a situation existed was 
due primarily to the inability of the farmer to 
pone direct contact with available and in- 
terested capital. He was forced frequently to 
pay as many as four and five commissions 
to middlemen, thus doubling and trebling 
his cost on a perfectly sound loan. 


The condition was not remedied until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress in 1916, which offered a basis for 
the establishing of a practical, national 
farm banking system. Capital for agricul- 
tural purposes then became available to the 
farmer through Joint Stock Land Banks— 


at anet rate which has never since exceeded 
6%. This government recognition of the fact 
that widely distributed credit resources for 
agriculture as well as industry are essential 
to the life of the nation assures the perma- 
nency of the Joint Stock Land Banks, and 
precludes the possibility of a return to the 
old and extremely unsatisfactory methods. 


Government Supervision 


Today, Joint Stock Land Banks supply a 
large part of the capital needs of agricul- 
ture. This is done as directly, a even 
more simply, than industrial enterprises 
can obtain similar credits. Under Govern- 
ment regulation, these Banks extend direct 
loans, secured by productive property, the 
value of which has been appraised by the 
Government. 


Bonds are Tax-Exempt 


The funds for these constructive loans are 
obtained principally through the purchase 
by investors of Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds. These Bonds are printed by the 
Government; they have been declared in- 
strumentalities of the Government by the 
United States Supreme Court; and they are 
secured by ‘first mortgages on productive 
farm lands. They are, by Federal Law, as 
fully tax-exempt as First Liberty 314% 
Bonds. 


The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of finan- 

cial, land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 

are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to investment 
N= bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 


GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 


6r BROADWAY 
New York 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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Surviving the Fire 


of Cross-Examination 


An appraisal must stand the searching fire of 
cross-examination by men of varied training and 
technical knowledge. If based on incontrover- 
tible facts, as An American Appraisal is, the fire 
of examination will onlycase harden its authority. 


Because of twenty-nine years of exclusive valu- 
ation experience, embracing 35,690 appraisals of 
834 different types of properties, American Ap- 
praisal Service assures a certainty of appraisal au- 
thority that fulfills the most exacting requirements. 


The American Appraisal Company's organi- 
zation is so comprehensive that it can, and does, 
assign to any client, large or small, trained and 
experienced appraisers under executive super- 
vision. A recent assignment to one client com- 


prised 76 men whose American Appraisal ex- 
perience totaled over 450 years. 


A representative day’s work of The American 
Appraisal Company involves 790 different prop- 
erties in 119 lines of business for 413 concerns 
in 41 states, representing over $230,000,000 in 
property values. 


No other organization in the world has a simi- 
lar variety and accumulation of experience in 
all phases and fields of appraisal service. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
Atlanta Dallas New York Washington 
Baltimore Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Indianapolis _ Pittsburgh The Canadian 
Buffalo KansasCity,Mo. San Francisco Appraisal Company, 
Chicago Los Angeles St. Louis Ltd. 
Cincinnati Milwaukee Seattle Montreal 
Cleveland Minneapolis Syracuse Toronto 


New Orleans 


THE AUTHORITY 


* Valuations - Reports - Industrials - 
Natural Resources 


Public Utilities 


AnAmerican Appraisal | 





Send for these 
AmericanAppraisal 
pamphlets 
G-117 ‘‘What Is 
Your Plant 

worth?” 


G-1127 ‘‘Ap- 


praisals and 
the Profit and 
Loss State- 
ment.’’ 


G-1126 ‘‘Indus- 
trial Apprai- 


sals and In- 
surance”’ 











steel man, former colleague of Car- 
negie, is the leading figure—bought 
3,000 acres in Suffolk County with 
several miles of frontage on the 
Atlantic Ocean and _ Shinnecock 
Bay. The Phipps estates have also 
an option on another large tract. 
A month ago Carl G. Fisher, 
Miami real estate man, bought 9,- 
000 acres near Montauk Point. 
And Otto H. Kahn last week leased 
for 15 years, with option to pur- 
chase, 678 acres at Easthampton 
—for purposes unmentioned. Shore 
property is reported to have risen 
from $30 to $100 a front foot. 
Various Florida real estate men 
were reported to be going in. 

As yet the large operators figure 
chiefly in the Long Island boom, 
but a little more encouragement 
from them may turn the Long Is- 
land real estate situation into a 
fine frenzy of speculation. 


14,872 BOOK BARGAINS 


in our Catalogue No. 22 E, now 
ready. Books for every taste at 


average half price. Write today. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Baltimore, Md. 












Print YourOwn 


Cards, stationery, labels, paper, 
circulars, tags, menus, book ete. 
ey and time, cut cost in 
d direct from factory. 
, Pays for itseif in a short time. 
‘Complete Outfits, $8.85 up. 

Job Press, $12, $35; Rotary $150. 
Print for Others, Big Profits. 
All easy, rules sent. rite for 
catalog of presses, type, paper, 
cards, envelopes, paper cutters. 









The Press Co., E-68, Meriden, Conn 








TIME, The Weekly News-Maczazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates—Nivin Busch (Art, Music), 
Manfred Gottfried (National Affairs), 
John S. Martin (Books). Weekly Con- 
tributors—Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard 
T. Ingalls, Peter Mathews, Wells Root, 
Laird Shields Goldsborough, Morris Fish- 
bein. Published by Time, Inc., B. Hadden, 
Pres.; H. K. Luce, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City, and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription rate, 
one year, postpaid: In the United States 
and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; else- 
where, $6.00. For advertising rates address 
Robert L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, 
TIME, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
New England representatives, Sweeney & 
Price, 127 Federal St., Boston, Mauss.; 
Western representatives, Powers & Stone, 


88 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill; Southern 
representative, F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast 


representative, Roger A. Johnstone, Alex- 
ander Bldg., 155 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco. Circulation Manager, Roy E. Larsen, 
Penton Bu'lding. Cleveland. Vol. V. No. 18. 

















Wherever in the hay- 
stack of news there is 
a needle of fact, TIME 
plucks it out; shows 
it, short and sharp 










and steely; lays a fin- 
ger on the point. 











Pentateuch* 


It is one of the oldest books in 
the world, antedating the New 
Testament a couple of centuries, 
quite as old as Aesop’s Fables, 
which it much resembles. Two 
thousand and more years ago it 
was written (some say) in the fast- 
nesses of Kashmir, by whom one 
cannot know, but surely by a great 
man, for its stories are retold the 
world over. Never before has it 
been completely translated from 
its original Sanskrit into English. 


Its title means “The Five Books,” 
the pentateuch. It is the book of 
niti, which means roughly, “the wise 
conduct of life.” The tales are of 
beasts but meant for men, being 
divided into these sections: “The 
Loss of Friends,” “The Winning of 
Friends,” “Crows and Owls” (treat- 
ing of peace, war, etc.), “Loss of 
Gains” (giving counsel for the re- 
tention of property) and “Ill-con- 
sidered Action.” 


“In the southern country is a city 
ealled Maiden’s Delight,” so runs 
The Panchatantra’s own introduc- 
tion. The king there had _ sired 
three blockheads. Came a Brah- 
man, by name Vishnu-sharman, who 
offered to submit himself to a cer- 
tain indignity at the king’s hands 
if within six months he had not 
enlightened these blockheads and 
bred in them the higher intelligence. 
This was agreed and the Brahman 
it was who told these stories, the 
blockheads to whom he told them. 


It may well be that men today 
are wise enough. Reverence for 
antiquity has its limits. But there 
is consummate shrewdness in some 
of the things Vishnu-sharman re- 
lated, putting his epigrams now into 
tales within tales, now into rimed 
quotations from religious writ. ihe 
translator suggests: “It is as if 
the animals in some English beast- 
fable were to justifv their actions 
by quotations from Shakespeare or 
the Bible:” 


Says Victor, the jackal, to Rusty, 
the lion: 

With no 
house; 


Leap, the flea, killed Creep, the 
louse— 


The monkey that became fastened 
in a crevice by the tenderest por- 
tions of his anatomy, is a more 
familiar anecdote: 


Death 
flunkey: 


Note the wedge-extracting mon- 
key. 

Other familiar fables are recog- 
nized: the rabbit who slew a lion 
by showing him his rival in a well 
(on the principle of Aesop’s dog- 
and-bone tale); the gluttonous 
heron that was strangled by a 
crab; the mice that gnawed ele- 
phants free; the bird with the gold- 

*The Panchatantra—Translated by Arthur 


W. Ryder—University of Chicago Press 
($4.00.) 


stranger share your 


pursues the meddling 


en dung (goose of golden eggs); 
the ass in the tiger skin. 


Translator Ryder’s performance 
is best judged by inspection of the 
neat economy of some of the inter- 
larded jingles: 


The elephant is the lion’s meat 

With drops of trickling ichor 
sweet; 

Though lack thereof should come 
to pass, 

The lion does not nibble grass. 


Dogs wag their tails and fawn 
and roll, 


Bare mouth and belly, at your 
feet. 
Bull-elephants show self-esteem, 


Demand much coaxing ere they 
eat. 


On hours of talk or squabbling 
rude, 
Of physic, barbers, flirting, food, 


$300 more income on each $1,000 


That is the difference between 6% and 
8% on $1,000 invested in a 15-year bond. 


The amount of money safely invested 
each year in first mortgage real estate 
bonds amounts to handreds of millions 
of dollars. The total invested by insur- 
ance companies, banks, trustees and 
rivate individuals extends well into the 
illions. Some get 5%%, some get 6%, 
some get 7% and some send their money to 
Florida and get 8%. 
The difference between 5Y2% and 8% is 
more a matter of geograpuy than of 
varying degrees of fundamental sajety. 
Write for Trust Company of F'ori:'a booklet ex- 
plaining Florida’s five reasons for 8% and safety. 
TRUST COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus $500,000 


| Trust Company of Florida, Miamii, Florida 


I want to know Llorida’s five reasons for 8% and 


| safety. 


Be Sure You Are Right— 
Look Things Up in the ‘‘Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A Whole Library 
In One Volume 


It is equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. Its 
451,000 entries include 
407,000 vocabulary 
terms, 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects, 
12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 
illustrations supple- 
ment the text. 


A Treasury of 
General Information 


The Merriam Webster 
is, in effect, many dic- 
tionaries in one cover- 
ing scores of special 
subjects in addition to 
its general vocabulary. 
Its biographical, his- 
torical, and geograph- 
ical notes; its notes on 
mythology; its valua- 
ble tables; will be a 
daily help. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO 


Constantly Improved 
and Kept Up to Date 


New words—New 
Gazetteer — copyright 
1924. Thousands of late 
words such as audio- 
frequency, Le Mort 
Homme, batik, Men- 
shevism, vitamin, 
paravane, Pershing, 
Fabre, etc. 


The Most Widely Used 
Reference Work 
in the World 


Specialists in every line 
of activity, Supreme 
Court Judges, College 
Authorities, Librarians 
the world over recog- 
nize The Merriam 
Webster as the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority.’’ 
Wherever English is 
spoken it is in daily use. 


FREE — Send Coupon 
for descriptive litera- 
ture and free pocket 
maps. 


Please send me without cost or obligation sample page of new words, specimens of Regular and India 


papers, booklet “You Are the Jury”’ and set of pocket maps. 
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Hatred, Marriage under False Pre- 
tenses, in the round old-fashioned 
way. He assumes embattled politi- 
cal moods and delivers thumbnail 
diatribes on Normalcy, the Kaiser 
at Doorn, the Foes of the League 
of Nations. More widely appealing 
will be the ex parte satires, which 
are very human and mellow in- 
deed and written, as is the whole 
book, with notable artistic economy. 
These include: a Mystic, a Skeptic, 
and a suppressed Dyspeptic who 
called himself an Asthmatic; a Fa- 
mous Author who Returned to the 
Primitive, enjoying both himself 
and the publicity; a nimble Ass 
and an Elephant, who grumbled 
“life is easier for the light-waisted.” 


Mr. Anderson 


A gentleman does not intrude. 


Indulge no angry, shameless wish 

To hurt, unless you can: 

The chick-pea, hopping up and 
down, 

Will crack no frying pan. 


ey | 
—that lead to 
— kh F . 708s Cy, 00, ni 

j0 you want an important, high-salaried position 

You can have one if you can do the work, LaSalle 

experts will show you how, guide you step by step 

to succsss and help solve your [ae ey business 

lems thru the time-saving LaSalle Problem Method. 

ur salary-doubling plan enables you to prepare during 

your spare hours, without interference with your present 

duties. Simply mark on the coupon the field in which you 

desire success, and we will mail you a valuable book describ- 

ing the opportunities in that field, together with an outline 

of our salary-doubling plan. Also copy of **Ten Years’ e ° ° 

Promotion in One.’’ Thereis no cost or obligation. Find out 

how the salary-doubling plan starts average men and 

women on the high road to success and financial independ- 
ence, Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


_— — — — COUPON — — — — — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Whatever secrets, good or ill, 

Men in their bosoms keep, 

Are soon betrayed when they are 
drunk 

Or talking in their sleep. 


A crocodile at home 
Can beat an elephant; 


The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 11309-R Chicago, lil. 
Tell me about your salary-doubling plan | 
as applied to my advancement in the busi- / 
ness field checked below. Send also copy / 
of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all / 
without obligation. 
OBusiness Management 
OModern Salesmanship 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 
Management 
OLaw— Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OlIndustrial Management 
Efficiency 
OBanking and Finance 
O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 


O Modern Foremanship 


ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
O Effective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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Present Position 


Sixth Annual Issue 


The 


Best Plays 
— 
1924-25 
The Year Book of 
The Drama in America 


by 
Burns Mantle 


640 pages — 10 illustrations 


Sa 


SMALL MAYNARD AND COMPANY BOSTON, 


CROWELL’S HANDBOOK 
For Readers and Writers 


A dictionary of famous characters 
and plots in legend, fiction, drama, 
opera and poetry together with 
dates and principal works of im- 
portant authors, literary and 
journalistic terms, and familiar 
allusions. 


Edited by Henrietta Gerwig 
700 Pages, $3.0 by mail $3 70) 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 
393 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Employ- 


But if he goes abroad 
A dog can make him pant. 


. . . 


A seedy umpire is not very 

Pleasing to either adversary: 

Rabbit and partridge teach you 
that— 

They died, confiding in the cat. 


Non-moral learning is a curse, 

A dog’s tail, nothing less, 

That does not save from flies 
and fleas 

Nor cover nakedness. 


No invalid should pilfer fur, 
No invalid, rich provender. 

No sneezer should become a 
thief— 
Unless they 

grief. 


wish to come to 


Mr. Wells 


CHRISTINA ALBERTA’S FATHER— 
H. G. Wells—MacMillan ($2.50). 
Returning to a dilatory manner that 
he had before he began inventing 
worlds, Mr. Wells writes of the 
husband and daughter of a London 
laundress and what they did when, 
their capable relative dying, they 
shook off the suds and embarked 
upon a career untrammeled by 
clotheslines. It is a contemporaneous 
chronicle, in the age of Ramsay 
MacDonald, broadcasting and world- 
flying. So that there are several 
“remarkable experiences”, especially 
for Widower Preemby, despite the 
fact that some of the minor char- 
acters play Canfield every even- 
ing. 


Multum in Parvo 


HAutF-ToLp TALES—Henry van 
Dyke—Scribners ($1.50). If any 
man must moralize, let him be full 
of years and honor, and of a wit 
quick to sharpen points grown dull 
through lack of dispute. Dr. van 
Dyke surely qualifies under all 
three headings. He abjures Envy, 


DARK LAUGHTER—Sherwood An- 
derson—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Life on the Mississippi is a dif- 
ferent thing to Mr. Anderson from 
what it was to Mark Twain. The 
living writer sends a wife-weary, 
word-worn, middle-aged reporter 
vagabonding away from life’s re- 
spectable responsibilities along the 
banks of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio. To this reporter, Bruce 
Dudley, life in the raw is as ap- 
pealing as words in the raw are to 
Mr. Anderson. He goes among the 
sensual, matter-of-fact river Ne- 
groes, and absorbs’ impressions 
among white factory workers who 
are not much different. He _ be- 
comes a gardener for the owner 
of an automobile-wheel shop and 
so meets Aline Grey. Aline is a 
banker’s daughter, who in earlier 
years revolted from sex as Paris 
practiced it, and has married a 
War-wrecked veteran, only to re 
volt from her marriage. The af- 
fair between Bruce and Aline is 
very simple and completely carnal, 
beginning with an_ appraising 
glance and ending with a rush up- 
stairs. A chorus of dark, un- 
cowed laughter from the Negro 
servants follows their departure 
from town. 


Dizzying 

LIFE BEGINS TOMORROW—Guide de 
Verona (Translated by Isabel 
Grazebrook) — Dutton $2.00). 
The emotional and sstylistic tu- 
mult of this book will quite dis- 
may the normal reader. It is an 
attempt to plumb terrific abysses, 
to scale sheer pinnacles of human 
nature; and the author, dizzied- by 
exertion, indulges a hot Latin tem- 
perament to inartistic excess. With 
strong physiologic emphasis, the 
story is told of a medical genius 
who attends his best friend, an en- 
gineering genius. He and_ the 
friend’s wife are overpowered by 
love for each other, she becoming 
enceinte. Death of the husband will 
mean life for them, and the doc- 
tor brings it about with a slow 
poison. Through’ tortuous _laby- 
rinths, accompanied by an _ idiot’s 
violin whining of life and death, 
the guilty pair develop their deeds 
from dark sins to a triumph over 
destiny. 
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